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PRESIDENTIAL SPECULATIONS. 


T is not too early for intelligent Ameri- 
cans to ponder a recent remark in the 
Nation: 

“It will bea great misfortune (in the present state 

of the country an incalculable one) if in the next Pres- 
idential canvass prominent reformers have no better 
work to do than running about showing what a rascal 
the other candidate is—how much worse in many im- 
portant particulars than their own man, even admit- 
ting the truth of some of the most serious charges 
against the latter.” 
This is a translation into plain words of 
Mr. Ev arts’s jest that our Presidential races 
are very apt to be a choice between one 
horse lame in two legs and another lame in 
three. It is the conséquence of seeking 
“availability” in a candidate, which, again, 
is a natural result of the rule of a majority 
divided by differing views and preferences. 
Various sections of a party and of the coun- 
try bring forward candidates, and, in the 
dead lock that follows, a compromise can- 
didate is proposed as a solution. This is so 
true that the art of truly forecasting the 
action of a nominating Convention consists 
in shrewdly perceiving the most available 
of the secondary candidates. Under these 
circumstances the balance of power in a 
nominating Convention is apt to be in the 
hands of the “prominent reformers” men- 
tioned by the Nation, who are always a mi- 
nority. They are usually called by their 
party brethren moon-struck visionaries. 
They are a “faction of soreheads.” They 
are ‘always making trouble.” They are 
“uneco guid,” “ Pharisees,” “ prigs,” “ unap- 
preciated great men.” They are, in fact, 
whatever the impatience and petulance of 
the steady-going party hack, who agrees 
with Lord MELBOURNE that “that d 
morality is sure to ruin every thing,” chooses 
to call them. 

Yet it is very desirable, especially at a 
time when the political ocean is so tossed 
and tumultuous that parties are exceeding- 
ly seasick, and find it uncommonly hard to 
keep their legs, to remember that in this 
country of majorities it is the minority that 
governs. The voters are generally so even- 
ly divided that a few thousand votes in a 
State turn the scales. This is not so in 
some of the Southern States, but their con- 
dition is abnormal. These few thousands, 
this minority, are the important factor. 
The “rank and file,” as they are offensively 
called, will follow the bell-wether over any 
wall and into any pasture, but the inde- 
pendent sheep will not. They often do, in- 
deed, but we mean that at any moment they 
may not, and that possibility is the disturb- 
ing trouble. In a speech at Brooklyn a few 
years since Senator CONKLING said that he 
did not understand belonging to a party a 
little. But it is those who belong to it a 
little who save us from the natural tend- 
encies of party. Their “impracticability” 
is simply their refusal to lend their paws to 
the shrewd fellow with a taste for chest- 
nuts, And as he sees the tempting food so 
near and yet so far, he naturally remarks 
to Pussy that she is alwayr making trouble, 
that she is a Pharisaic prig and a moon- 
struck milksop, and that her d squeam- 
ishness ruins every thing. So far, however, 
as we have observed Pussy under such cir- 
cumstances, she is not absolutely disconso- 
late. 

The apparent expectation among many 
public men seems now to be that the Pres- 
identiai election will present Communism, 
a reign of terror, the overthrow of society, 
and the annihilation of property on one side, 
and General GRANT on the other; and that 
progress and reform and the restoration of 
industrial prosperity upon a sound basis will 
be set aside in a general effort to save soci- 
ety. Ifthis means a military dictatorship, 
overriding the Constitution and the laws, it 
is intelligible; otherwise it is not. If the 
Constitution and the laws are to remain, 
what is it that we want? Is it not men 
in the Congressional and Executive depart- 











ments of the government whose sound prin- 
ciples, unquailing courage, and high charac- 
ter are the earnest that wise laws will be 
made and vigorously enforced? Is it not 
an Administration, not, indeed, beyond cal- 
umny, which every Administration must en- 
dure, but beyond just reproach of corrup- 
tion, favoritism, extravagance, or any form 
of lawlessness or dishonesty? If, indeed, 
we have come to the end of the govern- 
ment and the death-struggle of society, let 
us all unite and secure the order that reign- 
ed in Warsaw, and demand a military dic- 
tatorship as better than anarchy. But if 
we have not come to that extremity, what 
would the nomination of General GRANT 
mean? Except for a feeling that society is 
endangered, would the nomination be pro- 
posed? Great as his public services have 
been, and personally honest and patriotic 
as we believe him to be, would his nomi- 
nation instinctively suggest to the country 
that cleanliness and honesty and high char- 
acter of administration which is indispen- 
sable to the national welfare? Would it not 
suggest all that was offensively known as 
“Grantism?” and is that what the country 
really needs? Or is there no such thing? 
If a dictator is thought to be necessary, 
General GRANT, who is honest and patriotic, 
is the best that we can have. But if a dic- 


_tator is not thought to be necessary, the 


election of General GRANT for a third term 
would be a very difficult undertaking. 





“THE MACHINE.” 


THERE is a great deal said of “the ma- 
chine” in politics, and especially in New 
York politics, without a very clear idea of 
what the term means. Those who use it 
without understanding its real significance 
are easily silenced by “the boys who run 
wid de masheen,” and who sneer that it is 
merely a silly word coined by the “outs” in 
futile rage with the “ins,” and that it 
means nothing but the “sore head” of the 
person who uses it. Others soberly remark 
that it means only the intelligent direction 
of a party, which must necessarily be lodged 
with a few persons. This is the argument 
which, as we lately said, Mr.O’GORMAN gay- 
ly advanced to justify the TWEED Ring. 
What “the machine” really is was the sub- 
ject of a late letter to the Evening Post by 
“ An Original Republican,” who shows him- 
self to be also a politician of experience, 
perfectly familiar with the working of “the 
machine” in New York. He justly says 
that its tyranny has been so absolute that 
the order for the late changes in the Custom- 
house is well called the new Emancipation 
Proclamation, for it relieves the Republican 
party of New York of a rvle which has been 
arbitrary and unscrupulous, degrading and 
demoralizing. 

“The machine” is the system of using the 
patronage of office to carry out the will of a 
few persons in a State, and especially of the 
head of the system, who is the Senator. 
The effect of the Tenure-of-office Law and 
of “the courtesy of the Senate” has been to 
vest in the Senators almost absolute power 
over the livelihood of subordinate officers in 
their States, and the ambition of young 
men interested in politics. In New York 
this power has long been in the hands of 
the only Republican Senator, and has been 
used remorselessly. We do not mean by 
this that he has personally directed every 
detail, but that his political interests have 
been most carefully served by trusty hench- 
men in the higher places, which they held 
by his favor, and by which they controlled 
appointments to the lower. It is said that 
the Senator never asked for subordinate ap- 
pointments. But why should he? He ap- 
pointed the appointing officer. Was it 
likely that that officer would use the power 
adversely to his superior? Such a system 
is not a matter of specific orders and re- 
quests. It is a general understanding. 
Yet we are pointed to the absence of specific 
orders and requests as evidence that there 
is no understanding. These holders of the 
higher places are the essential parts of “the 
machine.” They have a perfect under- 
standing throughout a State. Through 
their subordinates, who are in turn de- 
pendent upon them, as they are upon the 
Senator, they control as far as possible the 
primary meetings, and thus secure a Con- 
vention, which they rule absolutely. Every 
man in place, or who desires a place, or who 
has a higher political aspiration, necessari- 
ly depends upon the favor of this organiza- 
tion. At a State Convention its members 
from various parts of the State are perfectly 
well known. They make the slate. They 
prepare the platform, and they carry out 
their plans, not by argument and appeal and 
discussion, but by bribery, by threats and 
intrigue. We are saying no more than we 
know, and what is as well known, evident- 
ly, to “An Original Republican,” and to 
hundreds and thousands of them all over 
the State of New York. 

The letter in the Post speaks of the oper- 





ation of “the machine” in the city of New 
York, and it is well worth attention. This 
is a State of four millions of people, contain- 
ing the great city of the country, in which 
thousands of the most intelligent and con- 
spicuous citizens are Republicans. But in 
a Republican State Convention how many 
of this class are usually delegates? As a 
rule, the delegation from New York is not a 
representation of the Republican character 
and sentiment of the city. It is a body se- 
lected by “the Custom-house,” sent by the 
Custom-house, and solidly obeying the nod 
of the Custom-house. With exceptions 
which are very few, this is the annual fact. 
“ An Original Republican” says: 

“Tt is safe to say that out of all delegations sent to 
State Conventions for this city in seven years there 
have been but five men who dared oppose, even by a 
single vote, the autocratic power which selected them, 
and of these one (W. H. Anruow) is now dead. The 
Assembly districts came to be known not by their 
members, but by the names of the local party leaders 
into whose hands the distribution of places therein 
was committed, and who were held responsible for the 
‘running of the primaries’ and the production at the 
proper times of the names agreed on for delegates and 
committee-men. Thus we have ‘ O’Brren’s district,’ 
* Burne’s district,’ ‘Creean’s district.’” 

A Republican State Convention usually con- 
tains 454 members, and the delegation from 
the city alone was at the last Convention 
sixty, and from Brooklyn, which is largely 
under the same control, thirty-four. Add 
to this number delegates elected from other 
parts of the State under the same influ- 
ences, and it is evident that a Convention 
will generally be a mere registry of the 
edict of “the machine.” This result in the 
city is brought about very simply. The 
Republican vote here is nearly 50,000, but 
nobody can vote for delegates to a Conven- 
tion who does not belong to an “ associa- 
tion,” and nobody can belong to an associa- 
tion who does not agree to support the 
“regular” nominations. The associations, 
moreover, have been generally officered and 
managed by office-holders, and as they were 
merely mills to grind out just what the Cus- 
tom-house chose, the membership was not 
more than 9000, and this number of persons, 
or a very small percentage of them, have an- 
nually performed the farce of electing dele- 
gates to Republican State Conventions for 
the 50,000 Republican voters of the city. 
With this kind of business in full operation, 
Republicans were exhorted to “harmony 
and peace,” which meant placid indifference 
and abject submission to the preposterous 
system. So bold and arbitrary had unques- 
tioned power made “the machine,” that at 
the last Convention it deliberately usurped 
the entire authority of the party, and de- 
clared itself in permanence for two years, 
intending to make the Rochester declara- 
tions stand as the voice of the party for 
that time, and to hold over unchanged, and 
without giving the party an opportunity to 
speak, until “the machine” should have 
made sure of the re-election of Mr. CONKLING. 

This plan has been seriously disturbed by 
the “new emancipation proclamation.” The 
chairman of the Committee has been sum- 
moned home from Europe. The most dili- 
gent inquiries into the probable feeling and 
character of a Convention have been made 
in every quarter, and we have little doubt 
that the plan will now be changed, and that 
a Convention will be called. The reason 
is plain. The CONKLING interest now says, 
“Tt is always asserted that Mr. CONKLING 
is strong mainly through the patronage. 
But the patronage has been taken from 
him. There shall now be a Convention 
called, and he will be stronger than ever.” 
Nobody need be deceived by this tone. A 
change, indeed, has been happily made in 
the Collectorship and Naval Office in New 
York, and they are no longer part of the 
CoNKLING machine. But the old organiza- 
tion of the party in the Senator’s interest, 
the ward associations in the city of New 
York, many of the offices throughout the 
State filled by him, all remain; and this 
formidable power, desperately fighting for 
life, believing that he will yet be able to 
restore the old system, and united by com- 
mon and bitter hostility to the Administra- 
tion, will send a strong representation to 
the Convention. Should it be a majority, 
it will assert itself to be the unbought voice 
of the party. But a great wrong is not so 
easily undone. As “An Original Republic- 
an” well says, “The fear of the return of 
the old power and old proscription will re- 
tard the full consummation.” But should 
a Convention be called, it is for those who 
wish to break the yoke to be earnest and 
active in the selection of fitting delegates. 
There will be no harm done by careful and 
ample preparation, even if it be thought un- 
wise by the Committee to risk a Conven- 
tion. We have heard it said that if this 
Ring be broken, there remains the chance 
of a worse. Certainly evils are always pos- 
sible. But a man does not refuse to heal 
his broken arm because he may some time 
break his leg. “Think of it!” says the let- 
ter that we have quoted—and its words 
should be a slogan—“a Convention really 





representing the intelligence and patriot. 
ism of the party, and not controlled by the 
serfs and retainers of the patronage-control- 
ling power! a Convention which can not be 
made to cheer or hiss at the beck of one im- 
perious man simply because he has power to 
make or to mar, to appoint or to dismiss !” 
Such a Convention may not be reached this 
year, but it is something worth striving for. 





THE PARTIES AND THE FINAN. 
CIAL QUESTION. 


THE speech of Mr. THURMAN in Ohio, and 
that of Mr. Grow in Pennsylvania, in its 
financial parts, are excellent illustrations 
of the position and tendency of the two 
great parties upon the financial question, 
Mr. THURMAN’S is a complete acceptance of 
all the wild notions and demands of the 
Ohio Democratic platform; Mr. Grow’s an 
elementary and historical primer of sound 
and established principles of experience 
and reason upon the money question. It 
was delivered at Oil City, and from the be- 
ginning to the end of the portion devoted 
to this subject was full of clear statement 
and argument, excepting some confusion 
about “coin.” Mr.GrRow’s views of the tar- 
iff must be regarded as those of his State, 
and do not affect the general scope of his 
money argument. Mr. THURMAN favors the 
repeal of the Resumption Act, and the issue 
of greenbacks at the pleasure of Congress, 
with the substitution of greenbacks for the 
national bank notes. His speech is plausi- 
ble, and is probably intended to commend 
him as a Presidential candidate to the pa- 
per-money sentiment of his party. It is 
therefore the speech of a politician, not of 
a statesman bent upon instructing in an ob- 
scure subject citizens who must depend for 
their knowledge largely upon teachers like 
Mr. THURMAN. He does not, indeed, declare 
in terms for unlimited issues of irredeema- 
ble paper, but he supports unreservedly a 
platform which demands that the paper is- 
sued at the discretion of Congress shall be 
of equal tender with coin. This platform 
was framed by those who desire a perma- 
nent paper currency without obligation of 
redemption, and founded upon “the credit 
of the nation.” 

Mr. THURMAN does not consider the con- 
stitutional question of the right of Congress 
to issue paper legal tender in a time of 
peace, and one of the most notable incidents 
of the currency debate in Congress was the 
satisfaction of the paper men with the pas- 
sage of the bill authorizing the re-issue of 
the greenbacks after redemption, which they 
justly held to be an affirmation of the per- 
manent right of Congress to issue a paper 
legal tender. Mr. THURMAN, indeed, says 
that the platform which he supports asserts 
the principles upon which the government 
was founded, but he would hardly declare, 
as an old Democrat, that he can find by 
strict construction of the Constitution au- 
thority for the government to issue paper 
promises at its pleasure as legal tender. A 
mortal emergency may be held to necessi- 
tate such action, provided, as in the case 
that actually occurred, ample and definite 
provision is made for payment. Now the 
existing paper legal tender is a promise to 
pay. It is an evidence of debt, and the act 
that made it legal tender excepted payment 
of dues on imports and the interest on bonds 
and notes of the United States, and appro- 
priated the gold so paid for imports, first, to 
the payment of such interest, and then to 
the purchase or payment of one per ceut. of 
the entire debt annually. There was 10 
purpose on the part of Congress, as the hon- 
est Greenbackers admit, to make paper 4 
permanent legal tender, and the amount of 
paper to be issued was rigorously limited. 
The paper was a promise to pay, and the 
honor of the nation was pledged to fulfill 
the promise. How can one paper promise 
be paid by another in any intelligible sense, 
unless both are believed to mean payment 
in real money? Or how, as Mr. Grow point- 
edly asks of those who, like Mr. THURMAN, 
favor the substitution of greenbacks for na- 
tional bank notes—how does the bill-hold- 
er, or, in Mr. THURMAN’s phrase, the people, 
gain by changing the pledge from a govern- 
ment bond to a government promise f Mr. 
THURMAN replies, In relief from payment of 
interest. But Mr. Grow traly says that the 
money saved in this way would be lost on 
the coin necessary to be kept to redeem the 
notes. Otherwise the issue of paper would 
end in a mere assignat, the worthless papeT 
money of France, founded upon “the credit 
of the nation.” Does 3 ago “one 
either that the greenback is wail 
signat, or that the laws which made the 
French assignat worthless do not work in 
the United States? This is really the d- 
lemma that he offers. . 

His speech is not that of a statesman " 
wishes to put the country upon a sound ba- 
sis, but of an ingenious advocate who tries 
to find reasons for a course which he knows 
that his hearers desire. It is addressed to 
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known as the Greenback sentiment 
and is a curious illustration 

the political situation. Mr. THURMAN is 
peek aiming at the Presidency. He 
speaks upon one of the most important and 
vital of public questions, and yet we see 
nothing in his treatment of it that should 
not be acceptable, for instance, to such a Re- 
publican paper as the Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
‘As between a thorough, old-fashioned, hard- 
money candidate of its own party and one 
like Mr. THURMAN, it is not easy to see how 
such a Republican organ could hesitate to 
support Mr. THURMAN, except upon the 
ground that the financial issue is unimpor- 
tant. In fact, the Inter-Ocean frankly says 
that it hopes to make the Republican a 
greenback party. But could it succeed, it 
would only have recruited an army for Mr. 
TuuRMAN. The speech of the Ohio Sena- 
tor forecasts the platform on which he is 
willing to stand, and it makes Republican 
duty clear. It is to speak upon the sub- 
ject in a tone so unmistakable, having the 
ring of sincerity like the Michigan plat- 
form, that no honest Democrat of sound 
views shall be able to say that both parties 
are equally doubtful upon the subject—a 
tone so clear that every man in the coun- 
try shall see that one of the great parties 
represents the policy of a limitless paper 
currency, With all its consequences, and the 
other a speedy return to that healthful ba- 
sis on which alone industrial prosperity can 
be securely founded. 


what is 
of the country, 








PAPER MONEY. 


It is fortunate that the first State elec- 
tion of the autumn, which will be in Maine, 
is stoutly contested upon the financial 
question, because the issue will be fairly 
argued, and the people will have a chance 
of seeing the fallacies of the paper-money 
party exposed and confuted. There is, of 
course, no doubt of the perfect sincerity of 
many of the advocates of “ fiat” money and 
“absolute” money and “legal-tender paper 
money adequate in volume for the employ- 
ment of labor.” There are, no doubt, plenty 
of demagogues and blatherskites and mis- 
chief-makers on the same side. But it mrst 
uot be forgotten that there are a great many 
persons who honestly hold to the wisdom 
and expediency of unlimited paper, “ guar- 
anteed by the State,” and who have nothing 
whatever in common with KEARNEY except 
a feeling that legislation favors the rich, 
and thereby adds to the difficulties of the 
poor, This is a sentiment which ought to 
be met by argument, not by ridicule or an- 
ger; and the performances of Cary and 
VOORHEES and BUTLER, who are playing 
upon ignorance and prejudice for their own 
ends, do not change the fact that they have 
a great many honest and well-meaning fol- 
lowers. The people of this country have 
always shown the power of settling great 
questions justly. The argument may be 
long and the contention obstinate, but there 
are few Americans who distrust the ulti- 
mate decision. At this moment the debate 
is very serious, and demagogues of high and 
low degree are very busy. But the United 
States in the year 1878 are not going back 
to the French assignats of 1793. 

Under all the forms of the “third party” 
movement, whatever name it may take, one 
thing, and one thing only, is evident—the 
conviction that the remedy for hard times 
is a larger amount of paper currency issued 
by the government, and the repeal of the 
act providing for resumption. This is, ina 
word, inflation. If we could reach the fun- 
damental conviction in the minds of those 
who give numbers and importance to the 
movement, we should find it to be the feel- 
ing that the government ought to issue as 
many paper notes as any body wishes, de- 
clare them to be a legal tender, and make no 
Provision for their redemption. Stated in 
the baldest way, it is an idea that the gov- 
frnment can change paper into money. 
Now the most orderly and honest man who 
holds that government ought to make as 
much money as people want, must see that 
he is aiming at precisely the same result 
with the Communist. Communism means 
an equal division of wealth, which is the 
Same thing as having as much money as 
a want. Now the first lesson that all 
‘onest people who hold this view ought to 
arn is that government can not, in this 
Seuse, make money. It may stamp brown 
a with the figure of an eagle, and say 
thet rege be equal to ten dollars, and 
it wy that amount may be paid with 
tooo a. or all that, it can not force a man 

ses ten dollars’ worth of goods or of la- 

t for it, 
ae bp this during the war. The gov- 
desah te —— a piece of paper and de- 
“yore in effect a legal dollar. But 
weal uy at one time only thirty cents’ 
at mod value, and at another forty, and 
emeunt Se And it could buy that 
it belie, nly because the person who took 

‘eved that the government would pres- 








ently be in a condition to pay the full dollar 
which the stamped paper promised to pay. 
In the Confederacy the situation was much 
worse. There was a government there, also, 
which issued a legal-tender paper money 
based upon the full faith and credit of the 
government. On the Ist of January, 1862, 
it took a hundred and twenty (120) of these 
paper dollars to buy a hundred dollars’ worth 
of goods, and on the Ist of January, 1865, 
three years later, it took three thousand four 
hundred (3400) of the same paper dollars to 
buy a hundred dollars’ worth of food. The 
answer to this statement is as futile as all 
the paper arguments. It is that our paper 
dollar was worth only thirty cents because 
it was supposed that the government would 
be overthrown, but, just in the degree that 
its stability has been proved, the paper has 
increased in value, until now it is virtually 
at par with the real dollar. Therefore, it is 
argued, so long as the people believe that 
the government is safe, paper will serve as 
well as gold. The reply is evident. The 
doubt which depreciated the paper was the 
feeling that if the government were destroy- 
ed, the promise would not be kept. The 
reason of the par of the paper now is the 
belief that, having saved itself, the govern- 
ment will keep its promise. If it should be 
announced to-morrow that the paper would 
not be redeemed, and that the government 
would issue the $400,000,000 more of paper 
which General BUTLER proposes, the total 
loss of faith in the redemption of the prom- 
ise would sink the value of the paper to a 
point which would represent the probabili- 
ty of awakening from such folly and redeem- 
ing the notes. 

But not only can not a government make 
money that shall have a stable value, but it 
can lawfully attempt to do it only in an 
emergency, upon the same principle that it 
can decree and enforce a draft, and compel 
people to go to the front at therisk of their 
lives. It is a power derived from that of 
declaring and waging war. It does not 
exist in time of peace; and if it did, as we 
have seen, no government could possibly 
make stamped paper a real money, that is, 
a stable standard of value in trade. It may 
compel a man to receive a piece of paper in 
payment of a dollar’s worth of goods pre- 
viously sold, or a dollar’s worth of labor 
performed, but it can not compel him to 
give another dollar’s worth of labor or of 
goods in exchange for a similar piece of 
paper. When, therefore, the National Green- 
back-Labor party in Connecticut 
“demand that the government shall issue a full legal- 
tender paper money adequate in volume for the em- 
ployment of labor, the distribution of its products, the 
requirements of business, and for the payment of all 


bonds in absolute money as soon as possible, and no 
further issue by the government of any bonds,” 


they not only demand what no government 
can do, but what this government has ex- 
pressly pledged itself not to do. We have 
promised to pay the bonds in gold or in 
coin; and the amount of real money, or of 
the \paper representing real money, which is 

ired by business can be determined only 
by the movement of business itself. These 
are the most elementary truths. But the 
evidence on all sides shows that the discus- 
sion of this most important issue must be 
elementary. The issue of the legal tenders 
by the government makes the argument 
that government may issue them indefinite- 
ly very specious. What the honest paper 
men and the followers of KEARNEY and 
BuTLER need to see is that if they could 
control the government to-day and issue a 
billion of paper dollars, they could not com- 
pel one farmer or laborer or baker in the 
country to give a dollar’s worth of corn or 
of work or of bread for the whole of it. 





THE SARATOGA CONFERENCE. 


THE conference of some New York friends 
of the Administration at Saratoga was a 
healthful sign of a disposition to insist that 
the Republicans of the State shall have 
their customary Convention. The resolu- 
tion makes no specific provision for the 
event of a refusal of the Committee to call 
a Convention. But those who hold the 
views expressed at the meeting are unlike- 
ly to admit the authority of the Committee, 
under the usages of the party, to refuse the 
call. If the Rochester Convention of last 
year is to be the standard of Republicanism 
in New York, that word will not be attract- 
ive to many men whom the party is not rich 
enough to spare. And if the Convention of 
this year should be a mere repetition of the 
last, the prospects of party success will not 
be bright. 

In the desire for harmony the resolution 
of the Conference holds that honest differ- 
ences of opinion regarding the policy of the 
Administration should not be allowed to 
breed discord. But if a party disclaims an 
Administration for which it is responsible, 
does it not teach the country that it can not 
be trusted to form an Administration by 
electing a President? The mischief of the 
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attempt to array the party against the Ad- 
ministration is that it discredits the party. 
To commend an Administration is not to 
approve of every act and detail. When the 
Conventions extolled the Grant Adminis- 
tration, did they mean to praise all the 
things that were justly censurable? If a 
party is unwilling to say a good word for its 
own Administration, on what ground does 
it propose to appeal to the country? If it 
can truly say that the Administration has 
betrayed the principles on which it came 
into power, let it say so frankly. But 
if this can not be said—if the Adminis- 
tration, with all its short-comings, repre- 
sents those principles—how can the party 
gain by a scornful silence toward it or a 
plain condemnation of it ? 

In these days of new questions and of 
new aspects of old questions, the people 
naturally wish to know the position of ev- 
ery party. We have no doubt, as we said 
last week, that a Convention will be held. 
Those who desire it, as we know, do so in no 
spirit of bravado. There are many among 
them all over the State who will turn with 
interest to a Convention to see precisely 
what Republicanism means, and what the 
approval of the action of the Convention 
imports. Personal considerations are un- 
important except as they illustrate this. 








PERSONAL. 


Mr. Revsen Peterson, of Duxbury, Massa- 
chusetts, is something of a man in his way, and 
his wife something of a woman. He is eighty- 
seven, she is eighty-four; they have had seven 
children, twelve grandchildren, nine great-grand- 
children, and, what is most remarkable, no death 
has ever occurred among their descendants. 

—Mr. Ricuarp Upsogn, who died a few days 
since at the age of seventy-seven, passed his life 
in this city. He may be said to have been the 
pioneer of American architects, architecture be- 
fore his time having been more of a trade than 
an art. His first prominent work was Trinity 
Church in this city. He also designed St. Thom- 
as’s Church, and various other first-class church- 
es in the United States. 

—Our London contemporary, Light, prints the 
following pleasant paragraph about one of the 
most popular of living English novelists: ‘* Mr. 
WituiaM Back is taking his holiday in the 
Highlands. He is an enthusiastic sportsman, 
and never more happy than when treading a 
grouse moor or stalking wild-duck on a mount- 
ain tarn. Like Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE, how- 
ever, he never neglects work. We have known 
him—in windy weather too—shut up in the fore- 
castle of a seven-ton yacht under full sail, dili- 
gently doing his hour’s writing, while the débris 
of the forecastle was rattling around him, and 
the ropes whistling above his head. Such pow- 
ers of work are invaluable to a literary man, and 
have been turned by Mr. BLack to excellent ac- 
count. Much of the fidelity of Mr. BLack’s 
natural descriptions is due to the fact that they 
are actual transcriptions, taken down at the mo- 
ment under all sorts of difficult conditions.” 

—The distinguished French authors ABouT 
and TaIng were school-boys together, and have 
always maintained the closest friendship. After 
emerging from the Ecole Normale they set up 
housekeeping together in an old house in the 
Quartier Latin, and, as they were very poor, had 
great difficulty in keeping body and soul togeth- 
er. One day they discovered that they had 
neither money nor any thing to eat, and ABouT 
started out to scare up some nutriment for the 
inner man. Aftera while he returned laden with 
a basket containing a dozen bottles of wine and 
various packets of ——_ and followed by 
an organ-grinder. Taine was of course no less 
pleased than astonished, but he demanded an 
explanation. ‘‘Oh,” said Asout, “I stumbled 
across a wine-dealer who wanted a first-class ad- 
vertisement done in the highest style of art, so 
I sat down and wrote it for him, and he gave me 
fifty francs and this wine.” ‘ But the organ- 
grinder?’ pursued Tarng. ‘‘Heavens!’’ ex- 
claimed his friend, “‘you don’t think one can 
enjoy a banquet without music, do you? Come, 
fall to; and you, old buffer, go to work on that 
divine instrument of yours;” which the old 
buffer proceeded to do, probably more to the 
satisfaction of his employer than to that of 
TAINE. 

—General Haw ey, in a recent letter from 
London to his paper, the Hartford Courant, gives 
a sketch of the Marquis of Hartington, leader of 
the opposition in the House of Commons, which 
conveys the impression that his manner while 
addressing is any thing but prepossessing, and 
would be thought Md little of in the halls of 
Congress. General H. says: ‘This nobleman, 
forty-five years of age, perhaps five feet ten inches 
high, auburn hair, brain of moderate size, features 
fairly harmonious, just a tolerably good-look- 
ing English gentleman, is a CAVENDISH, the son 
and heir of the Duke of Devonshire, and is val- 
uable to the Liberal cause by reason of his rank 
and connection. His speech of an hour and for- 
ty minutes reads well; the brief was well com- 
posed; but if he could not be roused to a better 
manner and delivery, he would never attain 
leadership in American deliberative bodies and 
political assemblies. He stood in the place al- 
lotted to the opposition leaders, just across the 
table from the ministry, leaned heavily one hour 
and thirty minutes out of his one-forty, with his 
right elbow upon a box on the table, keeping 
his left hand deep in the pocket of his trousers 
or akimbo on the back of his left hip, uplifting 
the skirt of his walking coat for the purpose. 
Not infrequently he stumbled three or four 
times in entering upon a sentence and came to 
a dead stop, starting afresh with more vigor, like 
a boy backing a little with a heavy wheelbar- 
row.” 

—The Rev. Dr. TaLmaGe preached a sermon 
on fretfulness a few Sundays since, in which he 
said, ‘‘ Men hunt for evils; they go on laborious 
exploration for misfortunes; they are willing to 
endure as much as Sir JOHN FRANKLIN or Dr. 
Kank for the purpose of finding out the north- 
west passage to some new grief; they take up 
the chalice of God’s goodness, and smack their 
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lips to see if they can not find something bitter; 
they stir among the long, luxuriant grass of pros- 
perity to see if they can not find a reptile; and 
the world is full of worriment and hypercriti- 
cism and fretfulness,”’ etc., etc. What have the 
Brooklyn people been doing lately ? 

—Rev. I P. Hoyt, of Newtown, Connecticut, 
had an exceptional birthday anniversary a few 
days since. It was the day on which his congre- 
gation paid off the church debt, the anniversary 
of his graduation from Yale, of his ordination 
and installation, and of his mother’s death. 

—In a ‘‘ personal,’’ on the 24th ult., we er- 
roneously alluded to Bishop Penick as “‘a col- 
ored man, born in Virginia.’’ Bishop P. gradu- 
ated at the Theological Seminary of Virginia, in 
1869, and was for some time rector of the Church 
of the Messiah (old Christ Church), Baitimore, 
Maryland. 

—Mr. Josep MiLmore has received an order 
from the executors of the Stewart estate for a 
monument for the late A. T. Srewart. 

—King Humpert of Italy is about to erect at 
Turin a monument to his father, to cost $300,000. 
Italian artists alone are to compete for the de- 
sign. 

—The great success of Lord BEACONSFIELD at 
the Berlin Congress—indeed, he scems to be 
achieving his most distinguished iriumphs as he 
grows older—is bringing out from various quar- 
ters incidents and anecdotes of his earlier years 
that are new to the public. Thus a writer in the 
Cincinnati Commercial says: ‘‘I remember him 
well, when I was a young man, full of the same 
ambitions as had animated himself twenty years 
before I met him. I was a member of the Liter- 
ary and Scientific Institution in Aldersgate 
Street, London, in 1844, and it was customary 
to hold semi-annual meetings that were presided 
over by rising eminent men. I happened to be 
appointed a member of the committee deputed 
to wait on Mr. DisnaRut, at his house in Park 
Lane, Piccadilly, to ask him to preside at our 
semi-annual meeting. We did so, and were re- 
ceived by himand Mrs. DiskagLI—the late Count- 
ess of Beaconsfield—whom he bad recently mar- 
ried. Of course we were received elegantly, and 
my friend Parry being considered the best-look- 
ing and the best qualified to address the rising 
statesman, he requested DisraE.i to preside 
over the semi-annual meeting of the institute, 
and stated that the members would feel greatly 
indebted to him for any suggestions for its ad- 
vancement. I shall never forget the extraordi 
nary look DisRagLi gave Parky. With an eye 
that looked from out the soul, with a Mephis- 
tophelism that bas marked his subsequent ca- 
reer, he said to Mr. Parry: ‘I will have the 
honor to preside over your meeting, and Mrs. 
DisRakLI will be present; but, by-the-bye, I 
happened to be in the Court of Common Pleas 
peer and heard your eloquent defense. If 

should ever have any influence, you can com- 
mand me.’ He rward made PARRY a ser- 
geant of law. Mr. and Mrs. Disragi attended 
our meeting, and he made an eloquent address. 
The most extraordinary expression he made was : 
‘Man can be what he pleases; every one of you 
can be exactly what he designs to be. I have 
or to hold a certain position, and, if I live, 

will. 
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Tar Tennessee Democratic State Convention met 
at Nashville, August 16, adopted a long platform, and 
nominated Judge A. 8S. Marks for Governor.—The Ten- 
nessee Republican Convention was held in the same 
city, August 22. The Hon. Emerson Etheridge was 
nominated for Governor. The Vermont Greenbackers 
met at St. Albans, August 22, and nominated C. C. 
Martin for Governor, and J. W. Currier for Lieutenant. 
Governor. 

William Niblo, the founder of Niblo’s Garden, in 
this city, died August 21, in his eighty-ninth year. 

The yellow fever scourge has not abated. In New 
Orleans the total number of cases to August 22 was 
1550, and the deaths 494. At Grenada the mortality is 
terrible. Over 90 have died, and there is no abate- 
ment. The negroes are dropping down like sheep. 
There are 200 cases at Vicksburg, and 50 at Port Gib- 
son. Jackson is almost deserted. In Memphis it is 
spreading. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 








Tux Eastern Question: There has been some des- 
a fighting in Bosnia during the week. The Aus- 
rians, after a severe engagement, occupied Serajevo 
August 19. The official report of Genera Phillipovich 
shows that the capture of Serajevo was the result of 
the combined operations of his own force and that of 
General Tegethoff. General Tegethoff occupied Visora 
on August 17, captaring a quantity of arms and ammu- 
nition, after an engagement in which he had eighty- 
two men wounded and four killed. He immediately 
advanced a coneiderable distance in the direction of 
Serajevo, On the 19th, General Tegethoff's force form- 
ed in attacking column against the northern side of 
Serajevo, and opened a cannonade against the castle at 
6.30 in the morning, the insurgent artillery replying. 
Meanwhile the force of Genera! Phillipovich, divided 
in two columns, was favored by a thick fog in effect- 
ing a turning movement. A column directed against 
the insurgent position on the westward of Serajevo 
the attack at 7.30 a.m.; but the main column, 
driving the insurgents with difficulty from strong po- 
sitions, only reached its appointed post on the he hts 
south of the city at 10.30 a.™., when the insurgents’ 
cannon were silenced, and the Austrian infantry ad- 
vanced inswarms. General Phillipovich says : “ Fight- 
ing of the most horrible kind ensued, whieh lasted un- 
til 180 p.m. The troops were fired upon from eve 
doorway and window. Even the women and the sic 
and wounded insurgents in the military hospitals par- 
ticipated in incredible scenes of wildest fanaticism. 
It was only owing to the good discipline of the troops 
that the town was not more seriously damaged. As 
it was, some houses were plundered and burned. Our 
losses, unfortunately, were not inconsiderable. The 
insurgents fled in all directions, especially toward Go- 
rasda and Rogatica. At the close of the fighting the 
imperial flag was hoisted and saluted amid the cheers of 
the Christian population.” In Herzegovina the insur- 
t positions before Stolatz were carried by the Aus- 
trians August 21, after a hard fight.—A convention be- 
tween Austria and Turkey relative to the occupation of 
Bosnia and aangerine was signed August 15. On the 
20th, Count Zichy informed the Porte that in the event 
of more bloodshed in those provinces, Austria would 
definitely annex them both.—Prince Milan issued a 
proclamation, Angust 21, formally announcing the in- 
dependence of Servia and the reduction of the army 
to a peace footing. 
Emil Hoedel, “the tinsmith from Leipsic,” who at- 
tempted to kill the Emperor William of Germany in 
= ng 11, was beheaded early on the morning of 


eral Mezentzow, chief of the Russian Emperor’s 
ny - game was assassinated in St. Petersburg Au- 
gus 
The session of the British Parliament was prorogued 
by the Queen 1 Augen 6. 
Ex-Queen a Christina, of Spain, died August 
21, seventy-two years, 
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LOCUSTS IN SOUTH INDIA—DRIVING THEM FROM THE FIELDS.—[See Pace 718.] 
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AMONG ALIENS.* 


By MRS. FRANCES E. TROLLOPE, 


7 ne 4, 
“Vgrontoa,” “ANNE Fveness,” “ Manet’s 


' oR OF ~ 
— “Tux Sacristan’s HovseuoLp,” ETO, 


PRoGRESS,” 
rea oe 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Tue stranger was presented to us—I can not 
e form—for Signor Sandro, not to men- 
tion the fact that he was utterly unable to pro- 
nouace the Englishman’s name, paid very little 
regard to “due forms” of the merely conven- 
ton il kind at any time. But we were made to 
jerstand who he was. 


say in du 


a can not be denied that the revelation of my 
master’s project with regard to this unconscious 
Briton made me look at him with a very differ- 
ent degree and kind of interest from what I 
should have felt had the revelation not been 
made. I had resolutely declined to join in Si- 
gnor Sandro’s airy castle-building, but neverthe- 


less, when the subject of our morning’s conver- 
cation appeared before me in the flesh, I confess 
that I could not feel quite cool and indifferent. 
I observed the man with all my eyes and with 
all my mind. 

The first remark which occurred to me was, 
“How intensely English!” And when he shook 


teeth, and in the winning frankness of expres- 
sion when he spoke, lay all Mr. Rutherford’s 
claims to good looks, The rest of his features 
were ordinary, and even coarse, and his light 
blue eyes neither large nor finely shaped. 

So much for what he said to the eye. To the 


voice, with a decided and strong provincial ac- 
cent; a North-country accent, I felt sure, al- 
though I could not pronounce of what particular 
county. In a word, a greater contrast could not 
be imagined than he presented to Don Vittorio 
Corleoni’s refined type of masculine beauty— 
graceful ease of movement, and town-bred, non- 
chalant elegance. Don Vittorio looked not only 
as if he must appreciate artistic things, but as 
if he were kith and kin with half the gracious 











my offered hand and said, “How do you do?” 
I felt an odd sensation which inclined me to 
laugh, and yet brought the tears into my eyes. 
And then I remembered that I had not grasped 
an Englishman’s hand, nor received an English- 
man’s greeting, since I parted from my brother 
at Southampton two years ago. I had seen and 
eard numbers of my countrymen, in the streets 
and the galleries, and the churches and the mu- 
seums of Rome, but I knew none of them. They 
neither spoke to me, nor looked at me, nor cared 
for ie; and now this hearty pressure of the 
hand, this frank, cordial voice, and home-like ac- 
cent, made an impression on me entirely dispro- 
Portionate to their every-day character ; only that 

ch things had not been every-day matters to 
—_ and me for a long, long time. ' The second 
ar on that I made about Mr. Rutherford 
Mo a . had by no means the air of a Mece- 
his fais . looked simple, almost rustic, and had 
rete ae British ungracefulness of move- 
cr he rey He was younger than I had 
tthe. ve Ing not more than five - and - thirty 
Sao = : with a fresh hale tint on his face— 
ae . red hue of a fair skin tanned by ex- 
ge re weather—as if he had lived on an 
Stead of hw oF & Scotch moor all his life, in- 
ine te having been baked in all sorts of scorch- 
re » 48 Signor Sandro told me had really 
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been the case. He had a shock of sandy hair, 
and sandy whiskers, His upper lip and chin 
were clean shaven, and enabled me to see the 
characteristic mouth. It was in his case a very 
characteristic mouth. When closed, it looked 
tight and stern, with a resolute tension of the 
muscles at the corners; and the upper lip, al- 
though it curved markedly when seen in profile, 
was decidedly too long to be handsome. But the 
moment the lips parted, that mouth became sweet 
and tender, and the smile was made singularly 
brilliant and attractive by a double range of 
square, white, and even teeth. In these fine 


ear he addressed a rather loud and well-toned | 








walk, and Lucy was to have a donkey; and we 
were to lounge or ramble as seemed good to us, 
Signor Sandro lingered behind for a few minutes 
to ask us what we thought of “Rodolfo.” “J 
like him very much, Signor Sandro,” said Lucy ; 
“and I think he has very good taste in pictures.” 

“Seeing that he has bought one of the Mas- 
ter’s, and has praised mine, we, at all events, are 
bound to agree in that opinion!” said I. But 
Signor Sandro was almost cross with me for say- 
ing it, and would allow of no irony on the sub- 
ject, but insisted that Lucy was quite right, and 
that she showed much more common-sense than 
I did, and declared that, for his part, he had nev- 
er met with an amateur who possessed a better 
judgment in art than Rodolfo. 

“Oh, but don’t you know, Signor Sandro,” 
said Lucy, “that Catherine always is sarcastic if 
people praise her pictures, and never will believe 
a word they say.” And then she and my mas- 
ter scolded me in concert, This novel alliance 
between Lucy, who had been wont to declare that 
Signor Sandro did not half appreciate my won- 
derful talents, and the old painter, who usually 
criticised my work in the most unsparing man- 
ner, amused me not a little. “ Well, well,” said 
I, laughing, “I will make a point in future of 
giving implicit credence to all eulogiums, and 
treating corrections with the contempt they merit. 





“*HUSH! NEVER MIND, MISS WILSON,’ HE SAID, IN A LOW VOICE.” 


of a Raphael, or a Titian, or a Giorgione. Mr. 
Rutherford clearly belonged to another order of | 
beings. I wondered within myself whether the 
contrast was not as great between the two men 
in inward and spiritual grace as in outward and 
visible signs. 

I had plenty of leisure to make these observa- 
tions; for after the first salutations, Mr. Ruther- 
ford began discussing my picture in Italian (fair- 
ly correct, but barbarously pronounced!) with 
Signor Sandro, and in English with Lucy; and 
I stood a little in the background, looking and 
listening with an amount of involuntary interest 
which was entirely due to my old master’s castle 
in the air, and which I was half ashamed of my- 
self for feeling. A little to my surprise, Lucy 
seemed to take to our new acquaintance at once. 
She chatted with him quite at her ease, and 
pointed out to him all the merits of my study of 
Monica, with her adorable air of simple gravity, 
like an earnest child. I say that this surprised 
me, because, always shy with strangers, she had 
recently shrunk morbidly from every one except 
myself and Monsignor Chiappaforti. ! 

Presently I proposed that we should go into 
the sitting-room; and Mr. Rutherford, taking 
this, perhaps, as a hint that we should be glad 
to be rid of his company, shortly afterward went 
away. But before he did so we had agreed to 
make an excursion to the villa of Quintilius 


heads of young men which live on the canvas | 





And I have no doubt the result on my painting 
will be admirable! For the present you must al- 
low me to go and attend to my work.” And I 
went back to the studio, 

I had not been there five minutes before Signor 
Sandro put his head in at the door to tell me that 
he and Lucy were going off together to the Villa 
d’Este, as it was such an exquisite morning, and 
meant to sit and bask in the sunshine, and look 
at the view, and do nothing, until lunch-time. 
So they departed, and left me to my work. And 
I can not deny that I felt more hopeful and light- 
hearted than had been the case since our arrival 
in Tivoli, Sympathy and kindness and praise 
(although I took the latter with several sobering 
deductions) were pleasant and exhilarating. But 
what exhilarated me most of all was to see Lucy 
shake off her listless apathy of look and manner, 
and talk and smile and flush up in something like 
her old eager way. I had Monica for an hour, to 
put the last finishing touches to my study; and 
she, with her quick observation — which always 
reminded me of that instinctive kind of recogni- 
tion a dog has of human expression—remarked 
that I looked cheerful to-day ; adding, in an ex- 
planatory tone, “not so dull and downcast, you 
know,” I suppose that, seeing me in what she 
considered an unusually pleasant humor, moved 
her to be confidential. At all events, after some 
fidgeting and hesitation (purposely designed to at- 
tract my attention), she said, abruptly, “I like you.” 





| Varus that afternoon. The men and I were to 


still.” 


me at all when I move about ?” 


answered. But I could not help smiling; and 
the smile neutralized the chill of my words. 
Monica jumped up and took my hand and kissed 


her voice, “I like you better than the Signorina 
Lucia, Yet she’s the prettiest. And she never 
scolds me. You scold me. And yet—” Here 
she broke off, as though perplexed to discover 
the cause of this phenomenon of her liking me 
the best. Fortunately the sitting had come to an 
end, and I was beginning to clean and put away 
my palette and brushes; so I let Monica talk on, 
and bob her head about, and gesticulate as much 
as she pleased. She came close up to me, and 
looking scrutinizingly into my face, said, in a whis- 
per, “I can tell you a secret. No one knows it; 
not even grandmother. She'd be frightened. If 
I told you, would you tell again ?” 

“That depends on circuinstances,” I replied. 

“Would you swear not to tell ?”’ 

“Certainly not, Monica.” 





A pause. 
“ Would you tell if you had promised not to?” 





“ If I had promised, I should keep my word ; 
but I don’t mean tc promise until I know some- 
thing more as to what your mighty secret is.” 

My firmness and air of indifference irritated, 
and yet in some odd way seemed to attract her. 
She paced once or twice up and down the room, 
and then, suddenly stopping in front of me again, 
said, “I should like to tell you, because I felt 
better after I told you about that demon, that 
prince with the gold chain, and the gold hair on 
his face. You said I should, and I did. It lift 
ed the weight from my heart. And now I have 
a weight—here—like a stone.” 

“Is your secret about—that prince, Monica ?” 
I asked, as coolly as I could; but I felt may pulse 
suddenly quickened. 

“No; not about him. About—you wouldn't 
tell, to bring any one to harm, would you ?” 

There was a tremulous eagerness in her tone, 
and she looked at me imploringly. 

“Whom should I tell? And how could any 
secret of yours bring any one to harm ?” 

“ Ah-h-h !” (with a long-drawn sighing excla- 
mation). “It could, though !” 

“ Well, Monica, you must either trust me. out- 
right, or hold your tongue. I will help you if I 
can, but I bind myself by no promises before- 
hand.” And here I put my last brush in its 
place, and turned as if to leave the studio. Moni- 
ca caught at my dress and detained me. “Stay!” 
she cried; “I will trust you. I make bad blood 


“ And I like you, Monica, if you will but sit 
This checked her for a moment; but then she 
said, looking up at me with unaffected, serious in- 
terrogation in her splendid eyes, “‘ Don’t you like 


“ Not nearly so much as when you’re quiet,” I 


it., “I do like you!” said she. Then, lowering 
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when I keep things to myself. And I have no 
one else. 1 dare not tell grandmother.” 

I returned, and seated myself. “ I listen, Mo- 
nica,” I ‘said. She bolted the door inside, and 
then said, in low, quick tones, “I have seen my 
brother Pasquale. He has been about in the 
hills by Olevano, Two days ago he came to 
Monticelli, and so he heard I was here. And he 
came in the evening, and waited about, and he saw 
me, and I did not know him at first; but then 
afterward, when he spoke a bit, [knew him. He 
said, ‘ Don’t tell grandmother, because she’s old, 
and she’d be frightened and upset, and let out 
the secret; or else she’d want me to go and see 
her, or else she'd try tocome and seeme. So just 
hold your tongue.’ AndI have, haven’t I? Only 
to you, you know. Pasquale said, ‘ Don’t tell any 
of our people, because I don’t know who I can 
trust.’ But then you’rea foreigner. You're dif- 
ferent. You are different, ain’t you ?” 

She was evidently a little uneasy at having 
disobeved her brother’s injunction; but on the 
whole her trust in me predominated over her un- 
easiness. For my own part, I was by no means 
pleased to be made the recipient of such a con- 
tidence, nor yet at the confidence itself. I heart- 
ily wished Signor Pasquale out of the neighbor- 
hood. From all that Monica had told me—and 
still more from all that she had refused to tell 
me—when we first talked of her brother, I was 
convinced that the latter had for years been lead- 
ing a lawless, if not a criminal, life; and I felt 
that be was. a very undesirable neighbor in any 
peaceful community. I asked her what had 
brought him into those parts, and how long he 
intended to remain there. To the first question 
she answered that she did not know; that she 
thought he had friends in the neighborhood of 
Olevano; that he might be looking for work, for 
aught she could tell. To the second she replied 
that Pasquale was going away from Monticelli 
(a tiny townlet on the summit of an isolated hill 
not far from Tivoli) almost immediately — per- 
haps to-morrow, perhaps even to-night. This 
was a welcome assurance to me, and I willingly 
gave Monica the promise she craved for, that I 
would reveal to no one the fact of her brother's 
visit to Tivoli, Thereupon she became quite 
cheerful, and even boisterously gay; began to 
dance a salterello to the accompaniment of her 
own finger and thumb loudly snapped in rhythm, 
asked when we were to make our promised ex- 
cursion to Monte Gennaro, remarked that she 
had seen “that Englishman” in the town with 
Professor Santi, announced in a trenchant style 
that he was ugly and she didn’t like him, and 
then burst into a peal of wild laughter. 

I had to check this ebullition of high spirits, 
and bid Monica take her departure. She did so 
with undiminished good-humor, kissing my hand 
violently, and saying, “Ah, how right I was to 
tell you! The weight is gone from my heart. 
It makes bad blood for me to keep a secret. 
But now I shall always tell you every thing— 
every thing!” And with this dismaying an- 
nouncement she ran off down the street, singing 
at the full pitch of her strong, strident voice. 


CHAPTER XV. 


MonstGnor Cutapparorti called to see me that 
afternoon just before luncheon-time. I say ad- 
visedly to see me, for he was aware that Lucy 
was out. He told me he had seen her going to 
the Villa d’Este. 

“Tam come to bid you farewell, Signorina,’ 
he said. “TI leave Tivoli to-day.” 

I felt no regret at this news, and affected 
none. Monsignore, however, did not intend that 
his adieux should: be very brief, for he set down 
his well-brushed ecclesiastical beaver (such a 
contrast to the dust-laden head-gear of Don Gre- 
gorio!) on the table, and seated himself in an 
arm-chair. I had no choice but to sit too. 

“T was glad,” he began, with an amiable air, 
“to see our dear Lucia looking cheerful and like 
herself, as she passed me this morning. She 
seems to have quite recovered her spirits, eh ?” 

“J can not relieve the Princess Corleoni’s con- 
science—still less her son’s—so far as to say that, 
Monsignore.” 

“Ahem! No,eh? Ah! Not quite recovered 
her spirits? Poor little thing!” 

Monsignore’s compassionate tone was belied 
by a certain twinkle of satisfaction in his eyes. 
I was convinced that, for some reason unknown 
to me, he preferred Lucy’s sadness and depres- 
sion to her smiles and cheerfulness. After a 
second or two, finding that I did not speak, he 
pro eeded : 

“The old man with her looked like an artist 
—a painter, I suppose ?” 

‘ Professor Alessandro Santi, Monsignore.” 

“Oh, really! Dear me! So that was Santi, 
eh? Aha! <A man of great talents, I believe.” 





, 


“I wonder you did not recognize him, Mon- 
signore.” 

* Recognize—? Iam not aware that I ever 
had the honor of Professor Santi’s acquaintance. 


I don’t easily forget my friends, either. Does he 
say he knows me ?” 

“Oh, he certainly knows you. And he imag- 
ines you know him; but he never said you were 
Sriends.” : 

“Oh! Ah, yes, yes; I think I remember that 
in the ’59 we were brought into contact once, 
respecting a—a—political matters. At—Peru- 
gia, I fancy?” 

“ At Perugia, Monsignore.” 

“Just so! Santi, [ have some idea, is a Peru- 
gian.” ; 

“ He is a Perugian, Monsignore.” 

Then Monsignore dropped that subject: the 
events which liberal Italians speak of as the 
“massacre of Perugia,” and faithful Churchmen, 
I suppose, deem a creditable page in the history 
of the Papal Army, did not furnish an agreeable 
topic to discuss with heretical me. He resumed, 
airily, “And the other gentleman—evidently an 





Englishman—is he by any chance your brother 
come to pay you a visit ?” 

“My brother is in South America, Monsi- 
gnore.” 

“So I understood from our dear Signorina Lu- 
cia; but it was possible he might have arrived 
unexpectedly, you know. Ah! The gentleman 
is not your brother? No; I see. Not your 
brother.” 

“Not my brother, certainly. Lucy left the 
house with Signor Sandro. He is like a father 
to us both, the kindest and most benevolent of 
men.” 

“Ahem! Really? Ay, ay, that is very pleas- 
ant for you. So you don’t know who the En- 
glishman was who was walking with them to- 
ward the Villa d’Este? Indeed, he went into 
the gardens with them. Don Gregorio chanced 
to see them, and happened to mention the fact 
to me. He has a great regard for Lucia, has 
Don Gregorio. Poor man—an excellent, well- 
meaning person, and in his way I don’t know a 
more valuable priest for .a country parish than 
Don Gregorio. So you can not at all tell who 
this English stranger might be, eh ?” 

I could scarcely restrain a smile, although I 
was irritated too. “Oh, Monsignore,” I said, 
brusquely, “if you are anxious to know, I can in 
a measure satisfy your curiosity, but only in a 
measure, for the gentleman is a stranger to me. 
The Englishman whom you saw with my master 
and my sister, and whom Don Gregorio watched 
into the Villa d’Este, must have been a certain 
Rutherford, who is fond of art, and has bought a 
picture of Professor Santi, and has come to see 
Tivoli in his company. Now you have all I can 
tell you about him.” 

“ Bought a picture of Santi, has he ?” returned 
Monsignore, without manifesting the least dis- 
composure at my uncivil bluntness. “Aha! he 
must have money, our friend the Englishman ! 
What you tell me is really very interesting. Well, 
Signorina, I must farewell. I shall be in Rome 
this evening, and shall see the Princess Olym- 
pia either to-night or to-morrow morning.” 

He stood waiting, hat in hand, and looking at 
me as if he expected me to speak, but I did not. 

“The Princess will ask me about Lucia, I 
know. In spite of what has passed, I am sure the 
Princess can not divest herself of her great in- 
terest in Lucia. I shall explain to her that our 
sweet little girl erred in ignorance and inexpe- 
rience. You will not agree with me, perhaps, 
but—” 

“Pardon me, Monsignore. In that opinion I 
entirely agree with you.” 

“T am delighted to hear it, Signorina, and not 
at all surprised; for I have unbounded faith in 
your sagacity and good sense when you allow 
them fair play.” 

He looked greatly surprised, nevertheless, and 
scrutinized my countenance with a quick disturb- 
ed glance from his eyes, while his mouth was at 
“ set fair,” as usual. 

“ Tgnorance of evil and inexperience of treach- 
ery lead people to err in their judgment of such 
men as Don Vittorio Corleoni. Lucy so erred. 
We have all to expiate mistakes as well as faults 
in this world. Her expiation has been somewhat 
severe.” 

“ Ah, well, well, your bitterness is perhaps not 
unnatural. My dear Signorina, believe me, there 
is but one antidote to such bitterness, but one 
effectual balm for angry and resentful feelings. 
Our dear Lucia has sought that antidote not in 
vain, It lies in the teachings and the consola- 
tions of our holy religion.” 

“Tt is a pity, Monsignore,” said I, “that the 
antidote was not applied to the bitter and angry 
feelings of the Princess Corleoni before she out- 
raged my sister.” 

He flushed a dark, angry red, and answered, 
with an appearance of being flustered which I 
had never seen in him before, “ The cases, Si- 
gnorina, are widely different. There is no com- 
parison, there can be no comparison, between 
the Princess Corleoni doing her duty as becomes 
a mother, and—and—a woman of elevated rank, 
and the disappointment and chagrin of—persons 
in your position.” 

“No comparison whatever, Monsignore. Only 
I should have thought your antidote ought to be 
efficacious in all possible cases—even in an ‘ele- 
vated rank.’ However, as to that, you are per- 
haps the best judge.” 

“You—you speak with a scoffing tone which 
is highly irreverent—nay, irreligious. I can not 
discuss the matter with any one who adopts that 
tone. It is wicked, absolutely wicked, to talk so!” 

“That, Monsignore, closes the discussion, as 
you say; although in truth ‘discussion’ is not 
the right word for our talk. In such cases your 
Reverence will always have the advantage; since, 
although you may have nothing to advanceagainst 
your opponent’s arguments, it will always be 
open to you to declare, with the authority of your 
calling, that those arguments are wicked.” 

“T could not have believed,” said Monsignore, 
almost stammering with anger, “ that any young 
woman in a respectable position could have been 
so—so audacious—so lost to all sense of venera- 
tion and modesty! This is the teaching of your 
liberal friends—of Signor Alessandro Santi and 
his peers. , Mercy of Heaven, it is frightful to 
think of young minds being poisoned by such 
doctrine! I speak of Lucia, not of you; for I 
fear you are too hardened and self-sufficient al- 
ready to be made worse even by the communica- 
tions of such a rebellious and irreligious man 
as Santi. A firebrand he always was. He has 
been marked as a disaffected and dangerous fel- 
low for the last thirty years; and if right were 
done, he would be in the galleys at this moment! 
No wonder that young women forget the mod- 
esty of their age and sex, who keep the company 
of such a character.” 

“ Well, Monsignore,” said I, coolly, “ whatever 
I may have forgotten, your Reverence’s memory 
has been wonderfully and suddenly refreshed as 





to Signor Santi. It is not many minutes since 
you professed to know nothing about him.” 

But I was not to enjoy my sex’s prerogative 
of the last word. Chiappaforti, having once 
given his temper the rein, allowed it to run away 
with him entirely, and seemed rather to enjoy 
the gallop. He scolded, he stormed, he anathe- 
matized me and Signor Sandro, and a great 
many other persons, in very choice Italian; de- 
clared that he could not have believed that any 
one—still less a young woman—would have ven- 
tured to speak to him with such unparalleled in- 
solence and brazen audacity; and after a warm 
panegyric (which, unlike his praises in general, 
I must own appeared to be thoroughly sincere) 
on his own talents, virtues, and hierarchical dig- 
nity, he marched out of the house, with his round 
face fiery red, and his keen eyes sparkling with 


fury. 

“ Well,” thought I, “ Monsignore has thrown 
away the scabbard, with me, at all events. I 
don’t believe he will ever again think it worth 
while to disguise his antipathy toward me; and 
that is one thing gained !” 

In truth, Monsignore’s wheedling smoothness 
was far more distasteful to me, and made me far 
more uneasy, than his open enmity. And I cared 
so little for any thing he could say to or of me 
personally, that I was able to receive Signor San- 
dro and Lucy with a quite unruffled brow when 
they returned. 

Instead of sitting down to partake of our sim- 
ple fare, as I asked him to do, my master brought 
me an invitation which he begged me to accept. 
It was from Mr. Rutherford, who sent his re- 
spects, and hoped the ladies would do him the 
honor to eat their luncheon as his guests, out at 
the Villa of Quintilian. He had sent on a donkey 
with a basket of such fare as the inn afforded, 
and he thought it would be pleasant to take our 
meal there under the olive-trees. 

I hesitated. “I don’t much like accepting this 
kind of invitation from a total stranger,” said I. 
“Tt’s very well to make our excursion in Mr. 
Rutherford’s company; but to put him to any 
charges in the matter is quite another thing. 
And— in short, I don’t like it.” 

“Nonsensical pride!” cried Signor Sandro. 
“Tt’s merely a very natural and proper attention 
on Rodolfo’s part.” 

“T object to accepting favors to which I can 
make no return,” I said. 

“Favors! <A bit of bread and meat and a 
glass of white wine. Yet you gave me my coffee 
this morning, and expected me to take it as a 
matter of course. What would you say if I were 
to begin reckoning up the cost ?” 

“ Ah, that is altogether different, Master; and 
you know it. If Mr. Rutherford were a poor art- 
ist like myself, I should not hesitate a moment.” 

“ Per —Giove Capitolino! you are the most 
perverse creature! If a man has to count every 
soldo, take his hospitality as a matter of course. 
When you’re quite certain that he will never feel 
the difference whether two people or ten eat at 
his board—oh, then we mount on our high horse, 
and ‘can not accept favors.’” 

“T think, Catherine,” put in Lucy, timidly, 
“that it would look rather overstrained to refuse 
Mr. Rutherford. It is such a simple matter, after 
all; and no doubt he would like to eat his lunch- 
eon out there, and he could scarcely do so while 
we sat by and looked on and refused to partake 
of it, could he?” 

“Oh, let her alone, piccina/” said Signor San- 
dro; “once she takes a thing into her head, she 
is as obstinate—I know nothing obstinate enough 
to compare with her.” 

“Come, come,” I answered, “it is not worth 
expending so much powder and shot about; if 
you would like it, Lucy—” 

“ Yes, dear, I should.” 

“Then let us say ‘ Yes, please,’ instead of ‘ No, 
thank you.’ I don’t want to seem proud or pe- 
dantic.” 

Lucy kissed my cheek, and turning smilingly 
to Signor Sandro, said, “Ah, you don’t know 
Catherine when you call her obstinate; she is 
only firm in a good cause. As for me, she spoils 
me, and has spoiled me with kindness all my life.” 

She seemed so cheerful that I determined not 
to cloud her newly returned brightness by telling 
her of my interview with Chiappaforti. The day 
was brilliant; sweet, fresh, and yet soft, with the 
delicious softness of a Roman spring. The little 
change, the break in the monotony of our lives, 
apparently even the society of this stranger (al- 
though, as I have said, Lucy was usually apt to 
shrink shyly from strangers), combined to raise 
my sister’s youthful spirits. She was outwardly 
the gayest of the party when we set out ; and only 
one who knew her as profoundly, and watched 
her as anxiously as I did, could have detected the 
occasional fits of abstraction, the wandering eye, 
the unconscious sigh, the mournful droop of the 
mouth, which came ever and anon to checker the 
smiling serenity of her mood. Still, to see her 
alert and interested in any thing, even fitfully, 
was unspeakably delightful to me; it presaged 
the complete return of her old joyous, happy 
temper. 

Lucy rode on a donkey, and although the driv- 
er of the beast, a ragged boy who was an old ac- 
quaintance of mine in Tivoli, accompanied us, yet 
Mr. Rutherford walked the greater part of .the 
time beside Lucy, holding her donkey’s bridle, 
and every now and then stopping him at a pecul- 
iarly fine point of view in. order that Lucy might 
enjoy it. For, as he truly observed, the main ob- 
ject of both steed and driver was to scuttle along 
to the end of their journey, and both had a me- 
chanical, routine way of performing the jaunt, 
which it required some strength of will and arm 
to interrupt at unaccustomed places. Signor 
Sandro and I walked on soberly side by side, now 
before and now behind the others. And when- 
ever we were out of ear-shot my master took oc- 
casion to exult in his own sagacity, and to point 
out to me how pleasantly Lucy was chatting and 





smiling with “ Rodolfo,” and to info 

the latter had already confided to him (Sign. 
Sandro) par he thought Miss Lucy one of ‘the 
sweetest and most interesting-looking 

he had ever seen. e a 

“ Ah, Master,” said I vely, “ 
lest we do mischief where we tng A iow ok 
Such sentiments as you want to encourage a ht 
never to be interfered with by a third eat 
unless on very strong and tangible grounds, I 
should be sorry if Mr. Rutherford were to be de. 
ceived into fancying that Lucy’s manner toward 
him means anything more than the natural sim- 
ple sweetness which she shows to every one 
Believe me, however smiling she may look, how. 
soy her erg hy —" speak, the old wound is 
not healed. It wo uiver agonizi 
slightest touch.” " am 

“Humph! Caterina mia, I like our pice 
She’s a dear little girl. But all women Soe 
as steadfast, and—let us say obstinate, eh ?—as 
yourself.” a 

“ But, Master—” 

“No, no; not many of them are as obstinate 
as my self-willed pupil,” interrupted Signor San. 
dro, at the same time patting my shoulder tender. 
ly. “And as to Rodolfo, let him take care of him. 
self. He’s no fragile blossom to droop at a young 
lady’s frown. Men’s hearts are pretty tough now. 
adays, I fancy.” 

I looked at Mr. Rutherford, toward whom we 
were advancing during this conversation. The 
donkey had, for some private reason of his own 
suddenly mended his pace, and carried Lucy and 
her squire some distance ahead of us. They now 
paused for us to rejoin them, and as I saw the 
Englishman’s strong, sturdy figure, his cheerful 
frank face, and general air of self-reliant vigor, 
I owned to myself that he did not look much in 
danger of pining in love-sickness. And I told 
myself, moreover, that it would be indeed a fool- 
ish and overstrained punctiliousness which should 
make me anxious about his peace of mind, at all 
events as yet. So I cast care to the winds, and, 
exhilarated by the loveliness of the day and the 
scene, determined to enjoy the passing hour with 
a thankful spirit. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


Arrer we had wandered about the ruins of the 
villa, peeped into the tiny church dedicated to 
the Virgin, and called La Madonne di Quintiliolo 
(an odd reminiscence of Horace’s pagan friend !), 
climbed a little up the slopes behind it, and gazed 
at the magnificent view from all these points, we 
sat down under some secular olive-trees, whose 
roots descended into the marble vaults of the 
ancient mansion, to eat our luncheon. It was a 
very good luncheon, we thought; but Mr. Ruth- 
erford’s North-country notions of hospitality 
were by no means realized. He complained of 
its being but a poor kind of snack, although 
when we had all eaten heartily there was enough 
left to furnish an abundant meal for the donkey- 
boy and for the man who had driven out another 
donkey, a sort of sumpter-beast, laden with the 
hamper full of good cheer. 

It was not only in providing food for us that 
Mr. Rutherford had shown his thoughtfulness, 
however. He had brought a couple of stout 
plaids for us to sit on, and insisted on rolling up 
his own great-coat into a cushion to support 
Lucy’s shoulders as she leaned back against the 
trunk of an olive. Then he asked if a cigar 
would be disagreeable to us, and receiving our 
ready permission to smoke, he stretched himself 
on the coarse herbage, resting his elbow on a lit- 
tle hillock all overgrown with wild flowers, lit a 
very fragrant cigar, and declared himself to be 
quite comfortable. For a while we talked in 
Italian ; but presently Signor Sandro got up and 
strolled away, saying that he should take another 
look into the church. Mr. Rutherford offered to 
accompany him; but Signor Sandro opposed his 
doing so, and finally confessed that, feeling some- 
what sleepy, he should take a short nap within 
the shelter of the church, as he was afraid of 
falling asleep in the open air. “If I don’t ap- 
pear before, call for me when it’s time to turn 
homeward, which I suppose will be in about half 
an hour or so,” said Signor Sandro. And he 
walked away, carrying his voluminous cloak, in 
readiness to wrap himself up when he should 
leave the genial sunshine of the outer air for the 
chill gloom of the little church. 

“It’s odd how afraid the Italians seem to be 
of the open air,” observed Mr. Rutherford. “I 
should have thought that the Professor might 
have enjoyed his nap better here in the sunshine, 
with his cloak for a pillow.” 

“Ay,” said I; “but when open air means bad 
air, mal aria, as it does here too often, you can 
not wonder at their dreading it. You have prob- 
ably no experience of the malady called Roman 
fever ?” 

“Nor personally of any other fever, so far as 
I know,” he returned, smiling, and knocking off 
the ash of his cigar. “But I have seen the ef- 
fects of a cognate malady to Roman fever, be- 
longing to an elder branch, though—what a. 
might call the head of the fever family—in Soutt 
America. And a very ugly customer he was. 
By -the- way, Miss Lucy, hadn’t you better wrap 
that plaid a little closer round you? The great 
precaution is to avoid getting chilled, I believe.’ 

“Oh, I am quite well taken care of, thank you, 
said Lucy. “No fear of that not being the case 
where my sister is.” 

I thought this not a very way of re- 
ceiving Mr. Rutherford’s well - meant attention, 
but he seemed to take it with perfect —— 
mor, merely casting a quick look at me, an 
smiling a little to himself. ; : 

“Never mind wrapping me up—I give Or 
trouble enough as it is—but tell me about South 
America. How long is it since you were there: 

“ Five years.” 

“ Ab, then you can not have come across our 
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+: in Brazil. He went there two 
oe Oe a about the places and peo- 
— ” We can fancy him among them.” 
Mr. Rutherford good-naturedly began to com- 

“+h Lucy’s wish. He talked of his travels 
ply wih 1 d the scenes he had wit- 
in South Amer ne people with whom he had 
nessed there, and the people with w -” or 
been brought in contact. I was struck not only 
oe the good sense exhibited in his discourse—for 
that I should have been prepared—but by the 

,in of poetic feeling and fancy which ran through 
Nothing beautiful or romantic seemed to have 
poe to him in vain. Despite his simple ex- 
po and homely accent, it was impossible not 
to recognize that he possessed a poetic imagina- 
tion, and that, moreover, he had cultivated it by 
vet? extensive reading. Whenever he warmed 
to his subject—as, for example, in speaking of 
the natural beauties of those luxuriant countries 
—he poured out innumerable quotations from 
poets old and new (most of whom I only knew 
by name, and many not even so), not with the 
lightest air of pedantry, but as if those were the 
most appropriate words to express his thoughts, 
and as if they rose to his lips spontaneously. I 
listened with the greatest interest ; and, turning 
my glance on Lucy at one point of Mr. Ruther- 
ford’s description of a Brazilian forest, was sur- 
prised and mortified to see her eyes closed and 
her head drooping—in a word, she had fallen 
asleep. His eyes met mine, he ceased speaking, 
and I felt my cheeks grow red and hot. ; 

“Hush ! never mind, Miss Wilson,” he said, in 
a low voice. “She is tired, poor child—excuse 
me, but she seems so like an innocent, gentle 
child! More than ever, now that she is sleeping. 
My palaver has soothed her like a lullaby. Don’t 
disturb her for the world. Let me throw the 
corner of the plaid over that branch to shade her 
face from the sun—so! Now we will move just a 
yard or two off, lest our voices should awaken her.” 
” It seemed to me that Mr. Rutherford must ei- 
ther be extraordinarily benevolent and sweet-tem- 
pered, or else really inclined to be in love with 
Lucy. For certainly it was rather trying to be 
commanded to narrate adventures and make de- 
scriptions, and then in the very midst of a glow- 
ing period to find your audience nodding to sleep, 
instead of being absorbed in listening. “ But 
when a man is in love, I suppose he finds every 
thing that his idol does well done and charming. 
And on the hypothesis of his cherishing a little 
tender sentiment for Lucy is his unruffled good- 
humor to be accounted for very easily.” 

Thus ran my thoughts—swiftly, as thoughts 
will run. And yet at the same time I struggled 
to resist the conclusion they pointed to, being 
ashamed of the influence which Signor Sandro’s 
match-making project had already gained over 
the tenor of my speculations. 

“She is not strong,” said Mr. Rutherford, 
speaking under his breath, and looking over at 
Lucy. 

“She has been ill lately,” I answered ; “ but 
formerly, although not robust, as you see, she has 
always had good health.” 

“Do you think the climate of Italy agrees 
with her—with you both ?” 

“Yes; I think so. For myself,I believe any 
climate would suit me.” 

“What, even the rugged North? I fancy you 
would find England bleak after this Roman sky.” 

“You speak as if I were an exotic needing a 
hot-house. You forget that I am an English- 
woman born and bred, and that it is but two 
years since I have been living under alien skies.” 

“ Colum, non animum, mutdnt,” murmured Mr. 
Rutherford. “You keep an English heart, Miss 
Wilson.” 

> own I love my own country better than any 
other.” 

“Tn short, you are a prejudiced Briton, eh ?” 

“Perhaps. But I have noticed very often that 
those who affect cosmopolitan principles, and de- 
clare that ‘one country is as as another 
—and better!’ are tolerably indifferent to every 
thing but their own individual ease and comfort. 
Citizens of the world and universal philanthro- 
pists I look upon with suspicion.” 

“You think that charity ought to begin at 
home, and stop there !”” 

“I think that the charity which is reared at 
home will be stronger on its legs and have a 
chance of travelling farther than any other sort.” 

“Well, I have been travelling and knocking 
about the world pretty well ever since I was 
eighteen ; and I have found good and bad every 
where. As the Italians say,‘ Z'utto il mondo é 
paese.” But yet I own that whenever I thought 
of my bleak Cumberland fells, something seemed 
to tug at my heart-strings. And when I went 
back to my old home last year, the first sound of 
- rough Northern tongue brought the tears into 
ny eyes,” 

“And you would not part with those feelings, 
although they may have cost you many a melan- 
choly hour, to enjoy the most philosophical im- 
munity from prejudices in favor of your own kith 


and kin,” 

“Kith and kin!” echoed Rutherford, rather 
sadly. “T have few of my kith and kin left to 
be prejudiced for; very near to me, none. An 
old great-uncle, my grandfather's younger broth- 
er, still lives a bachelor on the farm he inherited 
hearly sixty years ago; and of Rutherfords who 
call cousins with me there is no lack, But fa- 
i mother, and sisters are all dead and gone. 

ou can not think, Miss Wilson, what a delight 
—not altogether unmixed with sadness—it has 
been to me to be admitted to the society of my 
pountrywomen this afternoon. You can not tell 
conioratetul I am to you and your sister for con- 
Senting to come. I love travel, and the excite- 


en’s influence in his home, 'tis but a dreary busi- 
_ to lounge from coffee-house erelliaslines, 


and seeing nowt but bearded faces.” 








When Mr. Rutherford spoke with any emotion 
—as he did now—his North - country dialect 
came out strongly; and I fancy that as he be- 
came more at his ease with me, he ceased to keep 
any watch over his accent, To my ears it was 
not unpleasing, but had something hearty and 
homely in it which I liked. He asked about my 
brother, what his business was, and how he was 
prospering; and gradually, as we talked, I was 
led to tell him our simple history, barring always 
any allusion to poor Lucy’s love story. at was 
her secret, and I felt bouad to keep it sacred. A 
shadow fell across the grass at our feet, and a 
loud voice called out, “ C di Bacco! Why, 
if I had not waked of myself, it seems we might 
have staid here till sundown, and all died of fe- 
ver. Come,come! march! Where are those lazy 
donkey-boys and their beasts ?” 

Signor Sandro’s voice wakened Lucy with a 
start, and then my master began to scold us all 
round for allowing her to fall asleep in the open 
air, and to prophesy dire consequences from our 
carelessness, at which, however, Lucy laughed in- 
credulously. “ Signor Sandro,” said she, “I don’t 
believe a word of your croakings—not one word. 
What! up here on this hill-side, with the air so 
sweet and pure, and the grass as dry as if it had 
been baked in a lime-kiln, to talk of fever and 
malaria! And besides, I was only just dozing; 
I had not closed my eyes five minutes when you 
came up.” 

Rutherford, who was behind her, gave me a 
comical look with raised eyebrows, when she said 
this ; but at the same time laid his finger on his 
lip as a hint that we were not to undeceive either 
Lucy or or Sandro as to the duration of her 
slumber. hile he bustled off to see after the 
donkeys, and while Signor Sandro was insisting 
on pinning a warm shawl more closely round 
Lucy’s shoulders before she mounted, I looked at 
my watch. To my amazement, it marked four 
o’clock. We had been sitting under the olive- 
trees more than an hour, then. 

Our progress homeward was made in the same 
order as in the morning. Mr. Rutherford walked 
by Lucy’s bridle, and my master and I trudged 
along side by side. Signor Sandro was full of 
“ Rodolfo’s” praises as we walked. Was not he 
a good fellow—frank, honest, kind, sensible? A 
pearl of Englishmen! And without that cold- 
ness which was well known to be a British char- 
acteristic. Rodolfo had enthusiasm ! 

“ And why not?” returned I. “ Enthusiasm! 
There’s no lack of that among my countrymen, 
as I’ve often told you, Master.” 

“Yes, you have often told me so, Caterina 
mia!” 

“Well, and what does your own observation 
tell you? Trust to that, and never mind the cut- 
and-dried commonplaces which people repeat one 
after another, like parrots.”* 

“ Ah, child, I own that Rodolfo has warmth of 
feeling; but heis an exception. Look atthe hard, 
cold phizzes of half the Englishmen you meet in 
Rome. Eyes like steel, and mouths that seem to 
shut with a spring.” 

“ The warmth is concentrated in the heart, Mas- 
ter; not wasted in fizzing fire-works.” 

This was an old dispute of ours, and we carried 
it on till we were close at our own door, where, 
indeed, Lucy had already arrived, and was being 
lightly lifted from her saddle by our new friend. 

“Listen, Caterina,” whispered my master, 
plucking at my shaw! to detain me. “ You ought 
to ask Rodolfo to come and drink a cup of tea 
with you this evening in the English fashion. It 
would only be right and becoming.” 

Under other circumstances I should not have 
needed the hint; but Signor Sandro’s unlucky 
project with respect to this stranger made me 
shrink from any appearance of hunting after his 
company. I hesitated, saying, “Oh, I think the 
poor man has had enough of us for one day.” 
But as soon as we reached the door-way, where 
Lucy was awaiting us, she said to me, “ Oh, Cath- 
erine, I have made Mr. Rutherford a promise 
which you must help me to fulfill, I have told 
him that if he will come here about eight o’clock 
with Signor Sandro, he shall have a cup of good 
tea—what the Italians call ‘ English tea,’” she 
added, turning to Mr. Rutherford with a smile; 
“but I warrant you it was grown in China. We 
brought it with us from Rome. It is, I think, 
the sole luxury Catherine allows herself.” 

Of this speech Signor Sandro only caught the 
word “tea,” which he understood, and repeated 
with an imitation of the English pronunciation, 
lengthening out the vowel, “ Tee, tee, yes; it is 
very good, your ¢ee—not that I ever drink it.” 

I was half inclined to be vexed with Lucy for 
her overzealous hospitality; which was unrea- 
sonable on my part, for if any hint of that which 
was in my old master’s mind had reached her, I 
well knew that the cordiality of her behavior to 
the Englishman would have been frozen to death 
in a moment. Mr. Rutherford stood for a sec- 
ond looking at me, and then said, “Oh no, thank 
you; I think I had better not intrude on you 
this evening. Miss Wilson looks a little tired, 
and Miss Lucy too may need rest.” 

“ Rest! I have been resting while you others 
were walking, and I am all the better for the 
sweet fresh air. No, you must come! Must he 
not, Signor Sandro ?” 

no Cectainly, certainly. I will bring him.” 

“ But Miss Wilson does not seem to—to—ap- 
prove,” murmured Rutherford, in what certainly 
seemed a disappointed tone. Thus appealed to, I 
could do no other than add my personal request 
to my sister’s invitation, and so we parted, with 
the ent to meet again ina fewhours. 

Why, Catherine, I never saw you so inhospi- 
table,” exclaimed Lucy, as soon as she and I 
were alone in our sitting-room. ‘The poor man 
looked dreadfully mortified that you did not sec- 
ont Welly te I hope I h t been 

“Ww r, ave no 
i ial bat. ’s no use in being too 
lavish of your company to a total stranger. Be- 


sides, he might not think it polite to refuse our 
invitation, although he might not particularly 
care to come.” 

Lucy stared at me. “TI don’t understand why 
you should think so, Catherine,” she said. “He 
seemed most pleased and grateful when I first 
asked him. And all the way home he has been 
telling me how he had enjoyed the afternoon, 
and what a delight it was to him to have some la- 
dies’ society. He’s a good, simple-hearted man. 
Ilike him very much. And why should we not all 
be sociable and pleasant together, Catty dear ?” 

“Well, darling,” I answered, kissing her fair 
forehead, “we will be sociable together, then. 
And as pleasant—as circumstances will permit.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


We have already referred to the completion 
of negotiations between the United States of 
Colombia and the Interoceanic Canal Co., of 
which Mr. Lucien N. B. Wyss is agent, for the 
construction of a canal across the Isthmus of 
Darien. The right is conceded for ninety-nine 
years, with permission to construct a railroad 
parallel with the canal. The plan is to be sub- 
mitted to the government in 1881, and the work 
to be completed in twelve years, but six years 
extra will be granted, if necessary. The canal is 
to be large enough to carry vessels 475 feet long, 
52 feet wide, and of 26 feet draught. The com- 
pany is to deposit £30,000, in return for which 
they are granted a large tract ofland. The ports 
at the two ends of the canal are to be declared 
neutral forever, as well as the waters of the ca- 
nal, which are to be open to the merchant ves- 
sels of the =— _— gS ey: is made 
as regards ships of war. Every thin in 
through the canal not intended for wet in thee 
country is to be free from all taxes. 





Mr. Aueustus FENDLER, whose collections of 
lants, made thirty years ago in the vicinity of 
nta Fé, were made known by Professor Gray, 
and who for many years resided in Venezuela as 
a botanical collector, is now prosecuting similar 
work in the island of Trinidad, devoting himself 
to the gathering of ferns and fern-like plants. 
Sets of the first series of these, embracing the 
first thirty-eight species, are procurable at a 
moderate price from the curator of Harvard 
University Herbarium, Cambridge, Massacha- 
setts. They have all been named by Professor 
Eaton, of Yale College, our highest authority 
on the subject. 





referred in our columns to 
the claims of the Chinese cyprinoid fish to favor 
in connection with artiticial propagation. This 
was brought to notice by M. Dasry pg THIER- 
SANT, and described in his magnificent volume 
on fish-culture in China as the Hypophtholmich- 
thys dabryi. It is in some respects even su 
rior to the carp, being of finer flavor, and attain- 
ing a larger size. Like the carp, it has been 
cultivated fos many years as a domestic fish, 
and is easily kept in tanks; it feeds readily on 
aquatic plants, and sometimes attains a weight 
of forty pounds. THIERSANT compares its flesh 
in point of taste with that of the turbot or trout, 
end states also that it is remarkably free from 
bones. In 1875 TureRsanT sent 900 of these fish 
to France, of which only nine arrived safely at 
Marseilles. These, however, have grown very 
rapidly, and will, it is hoped, spawn during the 
ent year or the following. Arrangements 
ve been made by the Acclimatation Society of 
Paris to obtain an additional number for more 
satisfactory experiment. 


We have alread 





Dr. WoopworTH, of the Treasury Department. 
the Surgeon-General of the Marine Hos ital 
Service, publishes a weekly bulletin of sanitary 
reports received from all parts of the United 
States and other parts of the world, under the 
National Quarantine Act. 

Under date of August 3, his health bulletins 
from New Orleans, Key West, etc., have been 
published in the daily papers; but from foreign 
ports he mentions 129 deaths from yellow fever 
and 13 from small-pox at Havana, in the week 
ending July 30, and almost an equal proportion 
of deaths at Matanzas; 14 deaths from cholera 
at Calcntta in the week ending June 3, and 33 
deaths during the two weeks ending June 11. 
The health of the Russian army around Constan- 
tinople has uy improved ; and the epizootic 
prevails exclusively among the cattle of Asiatic 
and European Turkey. 





In the recent death of WiLL1am C. Hewirson 
we record the pessing away of a veteran zoolo- 
t whose work has long been highly apprecia- 
ed. Mr. HewitTson was born seventy-two years 
; and being during the greater part of his 
iife in the possession of an ample income, was 
able to devote himself to scientific research. In 
1831 he projected a work on British oology, 
which was printed in 1838. It was of pre-emi- 
nent value in its day, and has scarcely been sur- 
since in its descriptions of the s of 
ritish birds, and in the minute detailed biog- 
raphies of birds and their habits during the 
breeding season. He visited Norway for the 
purpose of obtaining material for the improve- 
ment of his work, the first edition of which was 
soon exhausted. A second edition was published 
in 1842, and a third in 1853. After this Mr. Hew- 
ITsoNn’s attention was turned specially to the 
lepidoptera, of which he made a magnificent col- 
lection, and which has been bequeathed by him 
to the British Museum. His publications in il- 
lustration of this group have been as interest- 
ing and attractive as those just mentioned. 





Mr. F. A. OBER, who has been efigaged for sev- 
eral years in prosecuting investigations into the 
ethnology and archxology of the West India Isl- 
ands, under the direction of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, reached Martinique the beginning of 
July, where he pro to continue his labors. 
He has already explored the islands of Domini- 
ca, St. Vincent, Santa Lucia, Antigua, and To- 
bago, and has sent home a very good collection 
of the birds of these islands, including quite a 
number recently described by Grorcs N. Law- 
RENCE as new to science. He has also supplied 
many archeological objects of considerable inter- 
est. A list of the birds of Dominica and 8t. Vin- 
LawReENce, is published 





cent, prepared by Mr. 
in the Tccedings of the National Museum at 





Washington, and the notices of the remainin 
islands will soon appear in the same journal. 
Mr. OBER expects to return to the United States 
in September or October next. 





It is not always that showers of atmospheric 
dust, such as are frequently observed by vessels 
far out at sea, can be so distinctly traced as that 
which fell a few years ago in Sweden. Professor 
Moun has lately ascertained this to be due to 
an eruption in Icelend on the 29th of March, 
1875, at a distance of 980 miles, the dust moving 
at a mean rate of thirty-six miles per hour. 
During the first twelve hours it drifted at a uni- 
form rate of nearly fifty miles per hour until 
within sixty or eighty miles of the mounteins 
of weeny beg its speed suddenly fell to hard- 
ly more t twenty-seven miles an hour. The 
interestin int is, that a mountain system such 
as that of Norway, lying across the wind’s path, 
would appear to exercise a decided influence iu 
reducing the velocity of the aerial current un- 
der its level to the extent of nearly one-half at a 
distance of sixty to eighty miles to windward. 





The Fifth Part of the work by Mr. C. J. May- 
NARD on the Birds of Florida, and Water and 
Game Birds of Eastern North America, contains 
two plates, one of the white-eyed ground robin, 
and the other of the black and white sharp-tail- 
ed finch, both species discovered by Mr. May- 
NARD some years ago in Florida. 





In 1877 a joint special committee was appoint- 
ed by the islature of Pennsylvania to inves- 
tigate the operations of the Fishery Commis- 
sion, and especially to inquire into the possibility 
of improving the fisheries of the Susquehanna 
by the construction of fish-ways or other devices 
to facilitate the passage of shad up that river. 
A careful examination was made by the commit- 
tee, of which Mr. Joszpu H. Nisuey was chair- 
map, and in a report recently published they 
came to conclusions rather negative than posi- 
tive, viz., that no method has been Per gee 
to their consideration by which the difficulty of 
the dams or other artificial obstructions can be 
obviated, with the exception, perhaps, of the 
entire removal of the dam at the Columbia, and 
the securing of fresh-water in the canal by some 
method of — ye wings, which, according 
to Mr. SHaRPuess, wil cost $315,000. 





ey | the diseases to which the European is 
subject in Cochin China is a uliar diarrhea 
or dysentery, which manifests itself very shortly 
after arrival in the country, and is frequently 
abruptly fatal. No degree of acclimation has 
been found sufficient to secure immunity from 
the disease, although the natives were found to 
be comparatively, if not entirely, free from it, 
and it was only within quite a recent period that 
the cause has been ascertained. It is now well 
established from the researches of certain French 
ao that it is due to the penetration into 

he digestive tube of certain minute worms, 
which fix themselves in the mucous coating and 
psy | very rapidly, ” t up the irritation 
of the alimentary canal. It required a still lon- 
ger time to ascertain the source, but it was sub- 
sequently proved that the germs of these worms 
abounded in the waters of the country, and that 
they could not be taken with impunity unless a 

uantity of alum was added or the liquid boiled. 

y using these precautions, and especially by 
boiling and filtering, the disease has been almost 
entirely extirpated. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


“Isu ter scheneral around ?” asked an excited Teu-: 
ton, as the United States troops passed 
last week in pursuit of the fleeing Bannocks. ‘‘ W: 
my man,” Howard, ——> his horse,}* what is 
it” “I am a rooin man, scheneral. Dem cursted 
radeskins, dey murier my poy Shacob apout five miles 
trom here, und shteal a dozen pair of pants he vos ped- 
diin’; new pants, right out of my shtore.” “Sorry for 
your loss, my man, but haven’t time to talk about it 
now. If we catch oP with these demons we'll stop 
their deviltries.” “ Yea, I know, scheneral,” eagerly 
—_ the bereaved ready-made merchant, hang- 
ing desperately to the officer’s stirrup; “dot’s all 
right; but ven you come up mit dose Indians vot got 
doze new pants on, for Himmel’s sake, scheneral, if you 
blease, tole de soldiers to shoot high.” 








It might be called refined torture when a sweetheart 
visits her lover in jail and tells him what a good time 
she expects to have at a picnic. 





Said an Irishman, in the course of an eloquent speech, 
“Mr, Chairman, the gals is the boys to do it.” 


The girl with “ speaking eyes” has_the advantage of 
the girl with a “luminous mouth.” 








Speaking of rude remarks, any remark is rued that 
gets you into trouble. 





nce pa is opposed to a wife always 
er husband with a smile. Isn't this fanati- 


A tem 
meeting 
cism ? 


It having been stated that none of the boatmen can 
pull a sun-stroke, it is suggested that that depends 
upon the scull. 








A Michigan woman hid her cow under the hay to 
keep her out of sight of the tax-coliector, and a news. 
paper calls it a case of cowhiding by a f 





A clothier has excited public cnriosity wy having a 
large — painted on his sign. When asked for an 
explanation, he replied: “If it hadn’t been for an a 
ple, where would the ready-made clothing stores 
tl > day ?” 





The young lady should not sing “Home, sweet 
Home” for the benefit of her lover too early in the 
evening. 


Before the “o” let there appear 

Twice twenty-five, and five in rear; 

One-fifth of eight subjoin, and then 

You'll find what ’tis that conquers men.—Love. 








All hair-pins look alike to men, but let a wife go off 
on a visit for a month, and come home and find a hair- . 
pin near the door, and she can’t walt a minute to grow 
red in the face. 





@ tables in the Rus- 
Exhibition were made 
1 I thought 


A woman being told that 
sian department of the Frenc 
of malachite, exclaimed: “‘ My 

ite was one of the prophets.” 
—_— oe  _ 





Two more Frienps.—Said that rather c teal jpare 
nalist A to bis “dear friend” B, “ You look as if you 
wife at 


becabiace sala Behan ke soph oe tao 
ali nigh studying your own 


yep bed copped ot 
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THE HIGHLANDS OF THE 
HUDSON. 

“Iw the ever-memorable year of our Lord 1609,” 
cays the honored author of Anickerbocker’s His- 
tory of New York, “on a Saturday morning, the 
five-and-twentieth day of March, Old Style, did that 
‘worthy and irrecoverable discoverer (as he has 
justly been called), Master Henry Hupson,’ set 
sail from Holland in a stout vessel called the Half- 
Moon, being employed by the Dutch East India 
Company to seek a northwest passage to China.” 

What Master Henry Hvupson did discover, as 
every American school-boy learns hard upon his 
first ventures into the realm of historical litera- 
ture, was the river that bears his name, the most 
beautiful and romantic of the streams that water 
our then unexplored American continent. The 
Hudson River has its most remote sources among 
the highest peaks of the Adirondack Mountains, 
4000 feet above tide-water. Its numerous upper 
branches unite in the neighborhood of Fort Ed- 


ward, 180 miles from the ocean, and from that 
point until it loses itself in the waters of New 
York Bay the river flows through come of the 
most varied and beautiful scenery in the world, 
passing by point after point rich in historical, 
legendary, and poetical associations. 

To the traveller who ascends the Hudson 
from New York city no change can be more 
charming than that from the glaring walls and 


dusty pavements he has just left to the sparkling 
waves and green banks of this beautiful river. 
Scarcely has he passed beyond the limits of the 
metropolis when he is charmed by the green 
wooded hills of Westchester County on the one 
hand and awed by the frowning precipices of 
the Palisades on the other. For twenty miles 
this mighty dike of basaltic trap-rock shuts off 
the western sky, then suddenly disappears, and 
the view opens upon the rolling hills of Rock- 
land County and the blue outlines of the distant 
Ramapo Mountains; while on the east bank are 
thriving towns and elegant country-seats in al- 
most continuous succession. Here, too, the river 
widens to the dimensions of a lake, which stretch- 
es its beautiful expanse nearly to the magnificent 
southern portal of the Highlands ; there it sud- 
den!y contracts to a channel half a mile in width, 
overhung by the scarred and rugged crags of the 
Donderberg and Anthony’s Nose. 

Instead of. ascending the river further toward 
its northern source at this moment, let us rather 
follow the example of the artist who has given 
us the beautiful illustration on page 712, and lo- 
cate ourselves for a while on Anthony’s Nose, 
whence we may study the surrounding country. 
First, however, we must inquire why this lovely 
point of land possesses such a remarkable cog- 
nomen. None can tell us so well as the Knick- 
erbocker from whom we have already quoted. 
From him we learn that there was among the 
retainers of WitL14M the Testy, when that worthy 


but hen-pecked Governor ruled New Amsterdam, 
one ANTHONY VAN CoRLAER, a trumpeter, famous 
for his long wind. This sounder of brass was, 


moreover, “a lusty bachelor, with a pleasant, 
burly visage, a long nose, and huge whiskers.” 
On one occasion it happened that AnrHony the 
Trumpeter sailed in the galley of the dauntless 
Peter Stuyvesant up to the Highlands of the 
Hudson, when occurred the following marvellous 


incident, which we tell in Knickerbocker’s own 
words: “And now I am going to tell a fact 
which I doubt much my readers will hesitate to 
believe; but-if they do, they are welcome not to 


believe a word in this whole history, for nothing 
in it is more true. It must be known, then, that 
the nose of AnrHony the Trumpeter was of very 
lusty size, strutting boldly from his countenance 
like a mountain of Golconda, being sumptuously 
bedecked with rubies and other precious stones— 
the true regalia of a king of good fellows, which 
jolly Bacchus grants to all who bouse it heartily 
at the flagon. Now thus it happened that bright 
and early in the morning the good ANTHony, hay- 


ing washed his burly visage, was leaning over the 
quarter railing of the galley, contemplating it in 
the glassy wave below. Just at that moment the 
illustrious sun, breaking in all its splendor from 
behind a bluff of the Highlands, did dart one of 


his most potent beams full upon the refulgent 
nose of the sounder of brass, the reflection of 
which shot straightway down, hissing hot, into 
the water, and killed a mighty sturgeon that was 
sporting behind the vessel! This huge monster 
being with infinite labor hoisted on board, fur- 
nished a luxurious repast to all the crew, being 
accounted of excellent flavor, excepting about the 
wound, where it smacked a little of brimstone; 
and this, on my veracity, was the first time that 
ever sturgeon was eaten in these parts by Chris- 
tian people. When this astonishing miracle came 


to be made known to Peter Stuyvesant, and that 
he had tasted of the unknown fish, he, as may well 
be supposed, marvelled exceedingly; and as a 
monument thereof he gave the name of Anthony’s 
Nose to a stout promontory in the neighborhood, 
and it has continued to be called Anthony’s Nose 
ever since that time.” 5 


Glancing across the river and some distance to 
the north of this stout promontory, we see West 
Point, one of the most picturesque spots on the 
Hudson, and well known as the site of the United 
States Military Academy. But little of the Acad- 
emy can be seen from a.passing boat, the build- 
ings being situated on a plateau elevated about 
180 feet above the river. This plateau is occu- 
pied by the various barracks, schools, arsenals, 
etc., connected with the institution. These are 
so arranged as to leave a broad esplanade open 
for military evolutions, parades, etc. 

West Point was the scene of no actual fighting 
during the Revolution, although it was fortified. 
A boom similar to that which was prepared at 
Fort Montgomery was stretched across the river 
from West Point to Constitution Island. The 
island was heavily fortified toward the latter part 
of the war, and remains of the old betteries may 





still be seen. Of the fortifications on the west 
side of the river, Fort Putnam is the most inter- 
esting. It is 596 feet above the river, and the 
view from its crumbling walls is ae fine. 

Much of the ground at this part of the Hudson 
is historical. On the right of our picture lies 
Sugar-loaf Mountain, just beyond which stands 
the old Beverley House, where Benepicr ARNOLD 
plotted his unsuccessful act of treason. On the 
west side of the river, nearly opposite to Antho- 
ny’s Nose, may be seen the mouth of Montgomery 
Creek. On the rocky heights above and below 
the creek stood Forts Clinton and Montgomery, 
which were in 1777 the principal defenses of the 
Hudson. Early in the autumn of that year Fort 
Montgomery was taken by the British. At this 
point there was an obstruction thrown across the 
Hudson River by a chain, which was made at 
Ringwood, New Jersey, and floated on sticks of 
timber. Its want of strength made it entirely 
useless as a defense. On the surrender of this 
fort the chain was taken from its moorings and 
put on board of some of the ships of war that 
were then ascending the Hudson, and which ter- 
minated their journey at Esopus, now called Kings- 
ton, which place they burned. It having been 
ascertained that the location now called West 
Point was the only site on the Hudson capable 
of being so fortified as to render the passage 
of the river impossible, it was determined by 
Congress, in the winter of 1778, upon the rec- 
ommendation of General Wasnineton and Gov- 
ernor GzorGe CLINTON, to erect worke and forti- 
fications sufficiently formidable to accomplish 
this result. In order to carry out this project 
it was determined in council that a chain should 
immediately be made of the very best iron the 
country afforded, that the diameter of the links 
of this chain should be double that of those 
which were used at Fort Montgomery. On the 
first day of March, 1778, the Hon. Timorny 
Pickering, then Secretary of War, and one of 
the most efficient, persevering, and able men of 
which the country could boast, was appointed 
to procure the making of a chain, to be put 
across the Hudson at West Point, which would be 
able to resist any force which might be brought 
against it. Under these instructions Colonel Pick- 
ERING waited on Mr. PereR TOWNSHEND, then living 
at Chester, Orange County, New York, and own- 
er of the Stirling Iron-Works, for the purpose of 
obtaining his aid and influence in forging, mak- 
ing, and delivering this celebrated chain at West 
Point. Mr. TownsHEND, being a Whig of the Rev- 
olutionary War, entered warmly into the views of 
Colonel Pickerine. Such was the ardor of the 
Whigs of those days that Colonel Pickertne and 
Mr. TownsHEND left Chester ina severe snow-storm 
at twelve o’clock of a Saturday night, rode to the 
Stirling Iron-Works (a distance of fourteen miles), 
and on Sunday morning at daylight Mr. Towns- 
HEND had all his forges and his patriotic work- 
men engaged in this important and arduous work. 
From the commencement of the making of this 
chain till its completion the work was prosecuted 
night and day without cessation. This chain was 
transported from the works where it was made 
to New Windsor in sections of ten links fastened 
together, and the eleventh link was left open, 
with holes for a bolt to unite the first of the next 
ten links. Each section composed one ox-team 
load. While the parts were being connected in 
the river a wooden frame-work kept it afloat. It 
was completed in six weeks, and weighed 180 
tons. It was conveyed from New Windsor in 
yawls. This chain, which had been the subject 
of much conversation and interest from its be- 
ginning to completion, was made of fine Stirling 
pig-iron, by good forgemen, and the quality of the 
iron and of the work bestowed upon it can hardly 
be surpassed. There was no part of this chain 
made by any other person than Mr. TownsHEND, 
nor from any other than Stirling pig-iron, nor 
at any other place than the Stirling Iron-Works, 
owned by Peter TOWNSHEND. 

Just beyond West Point, and on the other side 
of the river, lies the town of Cold Spring, noted 
for its iron foundry. Here, under the superin- 
tendence of Major Parrort, were cast the cele- 
brated Parrott guns, which did such good service 
in the war of the rebellion. On an elevated 
plateau near the village is Undercliff, the country- 
seat of the late Grorce P. Morris. The mount- 
ain immediately above Cold Spring is Bull Hill, 
or, to give its more classic name, Mount Taurus, 
It is 1586 feet in height. Just above this eleva- 
tion, and separated from it by a valley, is Break- 
neck Hill, 1187 feet high. It is stated that the 
former of these hills was once the abode of a 
wild bull, which became such a source of dread 
to the inhabitants that they organized a hunt, and 
drove the animal from his accustomed haunts 
across the valley to the neighboring hill, where 
he dashed over the rocks and broke his neck, 
The two hills were named in honor of this ad- 
venture. Breakneck Hill was formerly distin- 
guished by a huge mass of rock bearing a mark- 
ed resemblance to a human face. This singular 
formation was for many years one of the sights 
to be looked at by every passenger up or down 
the river. In 1846 a party of workmen was blast- 
ing near by, under the charge of a Captain Ayers, 
and an unfortunate blast loosened the rock, so 
that St. Anthony’s Face, as it was called, was for- 
ever destroyed. The promontory at the foot of 
Bull Hill is known as Little Stony Point. 

On the west side of the river are Cro’ Nest and 
Butter Hill. The former is the one next above 
West Point. It is 1418 feet high, and separated 
from Butter Hill by a wild and picturesque val- 
ley. The name Cro’ Nest probably was at first 
applied to a deep rocky depression which exists 
near the summit, but it is now understood to 
mean the mountain itself. The name will recall 
Joseph Ropman Drake’s beautiful poem “The 
Culprit Fay,” the scene of which is laid among 
these hills. 

The precipice which forms the river face of 
Cro’ Nest is known as “Kidd’s Plug Cliff.” It 





owes its name to a singular projecting mass of 
rock which may be seen near its summit. 

The neighboring mountain is called the Storm 
King. Its summit is 1529 feet high. Mr. Wu- 
Lis’s cottage, “Idlewild,” stands almost on the 
northern slope of the Storm King, and commands 
extensive views of the neighboring country. The 
cottage itself can hardly be seen from the river. 

After passing Breakneck Hill, Beacon Hill may 
be seen to the eastward. This elevation is 1471 
feet in height, and commands a prospect which 
has given it considerable celebrity. It was used 
during the Revolution as a signal station. Look- 
ing to the westward as soon as the Storm King 
ceases to obstruct the view, the summits of the 
Shawangunk (pronounced Shonggum) Mountains 
may be seen trending away to the northward, and 
almost joining the blue outline of the distant 
Catskills. Just at the upper entrance to the 
Highlands is Pollipel’s Island, a rocky bit of 
ground to which a supernatural origin was as- 
cribed by the Indians, In 1777 a chevaur-de-frise, 
made of logs with pointed iron heads, was sunk 
between the island and the main-land to prevent 
British ships from ascending the river; but it 
seems to have proved ineffectual. This island and 
the neighboring hills have from time to time been 
searched for deposits of treasures supposed to 
have been concealed by the almost mythical Cap- 
tain Kipp. 

Nearly all the points here mentioned are dis- 
tinctly visible from Anthony’s Nose, from which 
we will not wander even to include the many 
points of interest that lie in the immediate vicin- 
ity. Even considered historically, the Hudson is 
a subject which might occupy a volume, for some 
of the most important events of the Revolution- 
ary War took place along its banks, 





ASIA MINOR. 


Asta Minor was once the land of temples and 
churches, the centre of religion, history, and song. 
But its churches and its temples are in ruins, and 
poetry and religion have fled from their early seat. 
Yet as this fair and once happy portion of the 
East seems about to fall under Western rule, and 
to submit again to the arts and the civilization it 
once taught to Europe, the shadow of the dead 
past springs up before us. We seem to see the 
long line of illustrious cities flourishing on its 
islands and well-wooded shores, its magnificent 
shrines crowning the birth-place of nearly every 
pagan god: Cyprus, where Cytherea was wor- 
shipped, whose groves and gardens of roses, 
fountains, Cupids, filled the fancy of Greek and 
Roman lyrists ; Crete, the birth-place of the king 
of the gods, at whose nod the universe trembled 
—the Zeus of Greece; Samos, that claimed the 
renown of having borne the wife of the king, the 
mother of heaven; the Ephesian Diana on the 
upper shore; Smyrna, where the great name of 
Homer was honored, in perhaps his native place, 
like a demi-god. The coast of Asia Minor, from 
Ilion to Halicarnassus or Rhodes, is not so long 
as the coast from Boston to Philadelphia. Yet 
in the first century and for four centuries earlier 
it swarmed with cities and people. Nearly ev- 
ery island had its flourishing capital, and every 
inlet and harbor fostered some prosperous seat 
of trade. 

It is not likely that any one of these famous 
cities of Asia Minor equalled New York in popu- 
lation, or could rival that immense commerce that 
now covers the Atlantic. But to maintain so 
great a number of sea-ports in so narrow a terri- 
tory implies a commercial activity that must still 
seem startling. Incessant lines of ships of bur- 
den or of pleasure must have passed from city 
to city and island to island, and produced a suc- 
cession of opulent and splendid seats of trade. 
Rhodes was magnificent with statues, porticoes, 
temples, the seat of justice; a city built with in- 
imitable art, and perfect in all its proportions. 
The Rhodian laws still rule in the legislation of 
the seas. They first taught free trade and the 
rights of navigators to a common highway. Not 
far from Rhodes, on the Carian shore, was the 
populous and prosperous city of Halicarnassus. 
The explorations of Mr. Newton have revived 
the memory of this stately capital, the home of Hz- 
ropotvs, and one of the wonders of the world. Here 
on its lofty pyramid of marble the gigantic statue 
of King Mavso.us long recorded the genius of Sco- 
pas, the useless devotion of a wife; here history 
was born, and that narrative style in which Ikr- 
vine and Prescorr have chiefly excelled. A few 
miles farther we reach Miletus, the New York or 
the Liverpool of the East—a city known to Ho- 
mMER—whose fleets had probably penetrated the 
stormy Euxine or passed the Italian maelstrom 
before the voyage of Ulysses was published. It 
may have contained a population of several hun- 
dred thousand, bond and free. Here philosophy 
arose—THaLes and ANAXIMANDER; hence Kant, 
Hamitton, and Hume. A few ruins spared by 
the wandering Meander indicate the site of the 
once prosperous capital of the Ionic league. Just 
above Miletus, on the wonderful shore, lies the 
wreck of a still more famous city —splendid, 
rich, intelligent—the chief centre of an old and 
of a rising creed. England will become master 
of all that remains of Ephesus. Once commerce, 
manufactures, the quick intercourse of trade, fill- 
ed this silent and marshy plain; here philoso- 
phers lectured, apostles preached ; it was the cap- 
ital of Asia Minor in the pagan period ; the ruins 
of the great theatre, of porticoes and music halls, 
of colonnades of marble, of fountains, gardens, 
temples, churches, fill the fancy, and it is easy to 
conceive of a vast population once gathered in 
the graceful city, and comparing the rival wor- 
ships of Diana and the Cross. Smyrna comes 
next to Ephesus—renowned for its wool, its trade, 
its magnificence, its literary taste, and the grace- 
ful temple it raised to the chief of poets ; Smyrna, 
almost alone, still lives on its ancient seat. Mag- 
nesia and Pergamum follow. The shore was 


studded with smaller towns. The 

doubt the most populous known to history, i 
adventurous Greeks lived by the sea, drew thei, 
deities from its island caves and fearful dente, 
filled up every nook and cove with their commer. 
cial stations, and wrought the lovely landscape 
of Asia Minor into artistic beauty. A sail “a 
Tarsus, along the sinuosities of the shore, to - 
fair haven of Lesbos, amidst a thousand litter. 
ing islands and stately cities, must have seemed 
the picture of a fairy dream. 

The temples formed the chief ornament of the 

Asian cities in their classic period. In Cyprus 
the rich shrines of the Idalian goddess crowned 
the scenes of her nativity, and Paphos stil] shows 
traces of the marvellous labors of her supersti. 
tious adherents. Father Danprnt, a Jesuit. is one 
of the first to describe the desolate ruins of the 
ancient city, and, from Pococke to Cxsnoia the 
island has been made the seat of more or less 
perfect investigations. Crete, the home and the 
birth-place of Jupiter (Zeus), will no doubt yield 
endless treasures to the careful explorer. Smyr. 
na was one of the finest of the Asiatic cities, its 
streets the widest and most regular, its buildings 
the stateliest, its libraries, porticoes, and circus. its 
Temple of Mars, its gymnasium, famous in an. 
tiquity. But the most celebrated of its public 
buildings was the Homerium. A portico, a temple 
a statue of the poet, wrought with a taste more 
than Parisian, crowned the literary city; and it 
brings up vividly the connection of the past and 
present to remember that an American bard, in 
the maturity of his fame, passed his old age in 
translating Homer, and that America vies with 
Smyrna in its reverence for the parent of poetry 
and civilization. For Homer alone aroused that 
mental activity to which Greece owes its historical 
greatness, and America its steam-engine and tel- 
egraph, its religion and its freedom. Classic Ephe- 
sus was the Paris of the Asian shore. Men visited 
it to study its galleries of paintings, its countless 
statues, gems, pillars by Scopas, its pictures by 
APELLEs, the endless beauties of its famous tem- 
ple, and the luxury and opulence of its busy peo- 
ple. The great Temple of Diana, the most splendid 
of the East, “shone like a meteor,” it was said by 
an ancient writer, at the head of the harbor. It 
must have been the first object that met the eye 
on entering the port—a lustrous square of white 
marble raised on the hill-side, and covered with 
the rarest devices of ancient art. Mucar. An- 
GELO, after the labors of several centuries had 
proved ineffective, was intrusted with the comple- 
tion of St. Peter’s; Rapuazt died too soon to wit- 
ness the perfection of the dome and the glories 
of the nave. But on the Temple of Diana all the 
great artists of Greece lavished their skill. It 
was 220 years in building. It was not as large 
as many modern churches—was 425 feet long 
and more than 200 in breadth. St. Paul’s and 
St. Peter’s are both larger. But many of its mar- 
ble columns, the gifts each of a king, were carved 
by the delicate hand of Scopas—passionate lover 
of fame; a female artist contributed a picture 
of Diana; Parruasius and APE.igs, both natives 
of Ephesus, decorated its walls. One picture of 
APELLES alone was valued at $300,000, and for 
ages the famous temple was the gallery of sculp- 
ture and painting, the model of luxurious archi- 
tecture, the art shrine, the St. Peter’s of the 
Eas 


it. 
Such were the pagan temples that once looked 
down upon the tranquil waters of the Eastern 
Superstition never assumed a more graceful 
form than when it inspired the genius of Par- 
RHasIUs or the severe hand of Parpias. But the 
temples were at last to perish with the rich 
worship of song and ritual they had cultivated. 
Asia Minor became Christian almost with the first 
spread of the purer faith. Its long array of 
temples faded away. Within three centuries the 
groves of Daphne were deserted in Syria, and the 
shrines and porticoes of Ephesus grew silent and 
sad. It was as if St. Peter’s at Rome should be 
abandoned to decay, or Notre Dame allure to its 
solemn nave only a few curious strangers. But 
Asia Minor soon became as famous for its churches 
as it had once been for its pagan shrines. Mag- 
nificent buildings arose over the scene of Poty- 
carp’s martyrdom or the burial-places of Lcxe 
and Joux. The number of churches mentioned 
in history or tradition is wonderful. They soon 
grew splendid with all the lustre of an almost 
pagan ritual. For a century or more the early 
Christians had worshipped in private houses, in 
secret and alone. Their first churches were plain 
and modest. Later they adopted the images, pic- 
tures, processions, and music of the elder faith. 
At Smyrna, not far from the Homerium, arose an 
archbishop’s cathedral and the tomb of Potycarr. 
The cities and towns along the sacred shore, hal- 
lowed by the footsteps of the humble teachers 
and martyrs, seem to have been filled with new 
temples in their honor. But Ephesus, once the 
chief seat of the pagan worship, was now the holy 
city of the Christians. Its churches and cathe- 
drals were famous, its Church of St. John as re- 
nowned as the Temple of Diana. It was 4 city 
of churches. One was raised to Mark, a hed 
Luxe, a Martyrium for TrworHy; one was © 
Church of ay too Sleepers. The most splendid 
of all was the Church of St. John, built by of 
TINIAN upon the site of an older and plainer buil . 
ing which he removed. Its mighty dome and = : 
were the resort of countless pilgrims in the “wl 
dle Ages. Behind its altar was the tomb of : - 
apostle, where he had lain down, it was told, alive 
to rest until Judgment-day. The earth ~~ 
his body, says MANDEVILLE (about 1322), was olt- 
en seen to move, as if some living thing were 
under it. The church seems soon afterward to 
have perished. eas ‘ 
The « churches and temples of Asia Minor lie 
forgotten together. The Greek race still a 
in slavery amidst the ashes of its —. “ 
Paphos and Idalia have been seized upon by 
Saxon. assumed rate 





England has the 
of Asia Minor, and as one of its ministers 6g: 
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sts, will rule it as successfully as it has ruled 
ehe great empire of India.” If its new acqui- 
‘tions prove no more profitable or quiet than 
oe “jn the farther East, the responsibility as- 
yous by the English ministry is excessive. It 
sill be a curious subject of study to the historic- 
in uirer to see how @ free nation in the West 
. Sesemne a despotic one in Asia; how the 
ove ean who talks of liberty at home can in 
Ephesus and Delhi adopt and apply the principles 

Tw - ~ Te on a 
A cee Evaene LAWRENCE. 


EVERT AUGUSTUS DUYCKINCK. 

By the death of Mr. E. A. Duycxrnck, which 
lace in this city on the 13th of August, the 
les of New York lose an honored and 
highly esteemed member, whose name has been 
connected with many creditable literary enter- 
rises. The son of a New York publisher who 
SS many years held a prominent position in this 
city, Mr. Duvexryck, who was born in 1816, early 
evinced a decided taste for literary pursuits. He 
graduated with honor from Columbia College, 
where he was distinguished for his studious hab- 
its and classical attainments. A few years after- 
ward he was associated with Mr. Corne.ivs Mat- 
quews in the publication of Arcturus, a monthly 
magazine, and in 1847 started the Literary World, 
a weekly paper, which had an existence of about 
six years. He also edited a valuable Cyclopedia 
of American Literature, and wrote a@ History of 
the War for the Union, a History of the World 
from the Earliest Period to the Present Time (1870), 
‘Vemorials of Francis L. Hawks, and, among other 
compilations, edited an illustrated work entitled 
The Poets of the Nineteenth Century. 

Mr. Duyckrnck was a man of great refinement, 
ripe scholarship, and extensive reading. In man- 
ner he was retiring, and, among strangers, re- 
served. He enjoyed the affectionate regard of a 
large circle of friends, who esteemed him for his 
excellent qualities of heart and disposition as 
much as they admired him for his literary cul- 
ture and ability. Mr. Duyckinck was a member 
of the Episcopal communion, and was often called 
to offices of trust in the secular administration 
of that denomination. A portrait of Mr. Duyck- 
Inck is given on page 717. 
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SEASIDE HOMES FOR CHILDREN. 


Or the many objects that force themselves on 
the consideration of the benevolent, perhaps none 
come with so powerful and touching an appeal 
as that which proposes in any way the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the children of the poor. 
That much has been done in this direction by the 
large-hearted among the wealthier classes is at- 
tested by the number of institutions for the des- 
titute and infirm little ones of our cities ; but the 
crowning act of benevolence, the most beautiful 
charity yet accomplished, has been the establish- 
ment of the various Sea-side Homes now flourish- 
ing within a few miles of New York. In our city 
institutions, in which thousands of children are an- 
nually cared for, they must necessarily be subject 
to rigid discipline, cramped for space, and check- 
ed in their natural exuberance of spirits, till the 
bloom and beauty of childhood are dissipated ; but 
in these delightful Homes, beyond a few sensible 
rules, they are as happy and free as the wild gulls 
that dip their wings into the sea. 

These Sea-side Homes, or Sanitariums, to which 
our illustration on page 716 refers, are large, airy, 
frame buildings, with wide-open doors and win- 
dows, broad upper and lower piazzas, spacious 
dining-halls, dormitories, and rooms set apart for 
invalids ; these are not only furnished with the 
necessaries, but with many of the luxuries of life, 
in the way of prettily dressed spring beds and 
cots, mirrors, screens, and rocking-chairs in 
abundance ; hanging baskets of flowers and run- 
ning vines suspended from the arches of the pi- 
azzas sway in the ocean breezes, to the infinite 
delight of the little folks, while the sweet notes 
of an organ or melodeon at even-tide fill up the 
measure of the day’s delights. Each Monday 
morning from the middle of June to the middle 
of September sees a little caravan from the city, 
100 or 150 strong, halting for rest and refresh- 
ment at this fair oasis in the desert of their lives 
—mothers, babes, and children all receive a hos- 
pitable welcome. Some come from the industrial 
schools, others from charitable institutions, but 
the majority from the close, malarial tenement- 
houses of the city. Many of the little ones, es- 
pecially the younger babes, are almost in a dying 
condition ; their mothers have tried this as a 
“forlorn hope.” These immediately receive the 
kindly and skillful attention of the resident or 
visiting physician; the mothers also are instruct- 
ed how to care for them properly—lessons of use 
in after-time, and these are not the only lessons. 
After their breakfast the mothers put the dormi- 
tories and halls in order, and then—hurrah for the 
sea bath! Allis commotion and excitement; the 
children fairly dance up and down the sands and 
= the piazzas with glee; and soon, clad in all 
sorts of gowns and colors, mothers, children, 
doctors, and superintendents are filing down to 
the beach, while high above the roar of old 
ocean is heard the din of merry laughter and 
age of delight as they plunge into or retreat 

rom the foamy breakers that come rushing 
shoreward. Here for one beautiful week the 
— and children, so long pent up in a world 
. brick and mortar, face to face with nature, 

"come acquainted with its beauties. On the 

be to the Home they have looked upon endless 
elds and woods clothed in the living green of 

Summer; from the broad pi 
“ssconpanh. rH road piazzas by the sea they 
th atched the sunset fires flame and fade in 
© gray of twilight; they have seen the first 
pale planet of evening brighten till the deepen- 
ne 7 was strown with myriad stars; they 
© learned of the power and beauty of the 











ocean. Woods and waves, stars and sunset glo- 
ries, are no longer myths of the imagination, but 
beautiful living realities. And who shall say 
that this buoyancy of mind, brought about by 
communion with Nature, does not tend to heal 
the body? Coming in contact with persons of 
superior class and fortune, who have listened 
with kindly interest to the humble story of their 
lives, they have found that though riches often 
harden the heart, among the rich many are but 
God’s almoners, and use the wealth He has given 
them to aid those who have it not. The rich, 
also, have learned something from the poor—les- 
sons of humility, patience, and tenderness. In 
the presence of the grand, wide, open, generous 
sea, class distinctions seem for the time to melt 
away; the rich and poor meet on a more equal 
footing; each learns something of the other’s 
worth: the poor cease to think ill of the rich, 
the rich think better of the poor. 

It is eight o’clock in the evening; the lampg 
are lighted within the dormitory; piping voices 
are drowsily singing the last lines of the even- 
ing hymn; the notes of the organ softly die away, 
and in a few minutes the little ones, tired with 
play, are in bed. Walk with me down the long 
aisles between the hundred snowy beds, see the 
tangled tresses, the locks of gold and curls of 
brown tossed back from flushed cheeks and baby 
brows—there is a sight to melt the hardest heart, 
to loosen the tightest purse strings. Let us en- 
large the number and size of our Sea-side Homes. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 
SEPTEMBER. 


Sunday, 8.—Twelfth Sunday after Trinity. 

Sunday, 15.—Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity. 

Saturday, 21.—St. Matthew. 

Sunday, 22.—Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity. 

Sunday, 2.—Fifteenth Sunday after Trinity; St. 
Michael and All Angels. 


GERMANY and Rome are making earnest efforts 
to establish a truce. Agreement in principle 
between them is impossible. Both parties are, 
however, tired of a conflict which in its present 
shape promises to be unending. Prince Ris- 
MAROCK and Monsignor MasE.ua, the Nuncio to 
Bavaria, have therefore met at Kissingen, and are 
discussing the terms of settlement. According to 
the Berlin correspondent of the London Stand- 
ard, the Pope’s demands are “a thorough modi- 
fication of the Fak laws, the abolition of the 
statute which exiles Jesuits from the empire, the 
re-instatement of the bishops who have m re- 
moved by the royal ecclesiastical court from 
their bishoprics, and a proviso that Roman 
priests shall not be required in future to ac- 
quaint the chief presidents of their respective 
provinces with their appointment.”’ This is ask- 
ing Germany to surrender all, which Germany 
assuredly will not do. Had Cardinal Francur 
lived, it is thought that a compromise would 
have been practicable, for he was known to be a 
dextrous diplomatist. The temper of his suc- 
cessor, Cardinal Nina, is not so well under- 
stood. 

Some kind of a reconciliation is desired even 
by German ultramontanes. ‘ We have the con- 
viction,” says the Germania, ‘‘ that the sacred 
pontiff in this provisional settlement of the 
trouble will do no violence to our conscience 
or his own claims.”’ A Cologne Church organ 
writes: “Ifin spite of any attainable reconcili- 
ation on the basis of principle, the way of peace 
can still be opened, Catholics will gladly wel- 
come it.”” On the other hand, the results of the 
recent elections in Germany incline Prince Bis- 
MARCK to come to terms. The Liberals are un- 
friendly to his military policy, and also desire 
Parliamentary control of taxation. Though not 
a majority of the Reichstag, they are formida- 
ble, their number being 144. The Conservative 
votes, though more numerous now than hereto- 
fore, have not increased enough to deprive the 
Liberals of a controlling influence in the Parlia- 
ment. The late elections almost annihilated 
the Socialist representation, although the party 
polled a large vote. 


Another step forward in the complete pacifi- 
cation of the country has been made by the re- 
establishment of fraternal relations between the 
Lutheran General Synod of the United States 
and the Lutheran General Synod South. The 
negotiations have been going on for nine years, 
but a troublesome impediment was found in 
harsh words used during the late war. At the 
meeting of the Southern Synod in Newberry this 
year a fraternal delegate to the Northern bod 
was appointed, and the delegate from the Nor 
was r nized. As to other denominations, 
the New York Observer looks forward to some- 
thing more than fraternity for American Pres- 
byterians; it hopes for union. “It is impos- 
sible,”’ says this paper, ‘‘ to give any satisfactory 
reason why all the eight or ten Presbyterian 
bodies in this country should not be organically 
united and fused into one for all purposes of 
church government and missionary work at home 
and abroad.”’ 





The American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions will hold its sixty-ninth an- 
nual meeting in Milwaukee October 1. The 

lace of assembly designated is the _ Immanuel 
Proshgterion Church. 





The death is announced, in London, of Dr. 
ABRAHAM BeEniscg, the first Jewish translator 
into English of the Hebrew Scriptures. He was 
oneneel at the University of Vienna, but lived 
many years in England. e was also the author 
ofa i. of Maimonides, and one of the founders 
of the English Society of Hebrew Literature. 





After the Lambeth Conference of bishops ad- 
journed, a meeting was held at Farnham Castle, 
the home of the Bishop of Winchester, of the 
friends of the Old Catholic movement. Many 
of the bishops, clergy, and laymen of the state 
Church, and several of the American bishops, 
were present, as also were Bishop HErzos, of 
Switzerland, and Father Hyactntue. Bishop 
HERzOG gave a very interesting account of the 
progress of Old Catholicism in Switzerland, and 
stated that English support had been very help- 








ful. <A resolution was adopted requesting the 
bishop “ to accept the offer made by British and 
American brethren of aid for theological stu- 
dents at Berne.’”’ A resolution was also adopted 
offering the aid of the Anglo-Continental Socie- 
ty to Father HyacinTue, and another proposing 
to take advantage of the present state of affairs 
in the East to come to a better understanding 
with the Armenian and other Oriental Churches. 





Mr. Joun B. Govan, who is now in England, 
has been the recipient of unusual attentions 
there. A party of five hundred persons assem- 
bled to meet him in the College Gardens of 
Westminster Abbey, among whom were Mr. 
WELSH (the American minister), Mr. SAMUEL 
MorLEY, Canon DuckwortH, Dean STaNLey, 
and other distinguished persons. Mr. WELSH 
made an address, and Mr. Goven’s reply to the 
many welcomes was full of pith and humor. 





In the sketches of the life of the late Cardinal 
FRANCHI too little notice has been taken of the 
fact that he was as distinctly a secular man as 
his predecessor ANTONELLI. “It is quite pos- 
sible,” according to one account of him, “ that 
he never performed any of the spiritual duties 
which are the special function of the spiritual 
state.’’ He never had a diocese, nor did he ever 
teach theology. He was the outgrowth of that 

uliarity of the Church of Rome by which it 
is a state as well asa Church. His work was, 
throughout his public life, secular. Promoted 
by Cardinal LamBruscuini, he was for years a 
secretary in the Pope’s Foreign Office, then 
Nuncio to Spain, then Secretary of State for 
ecclesiastical affairs. All his training was that 
of a politician, all his life the life of a man of 
the world. He had the urbanity and fascina- 
tion of manner which often make the fortunes 
of diplomatists. Yet all this may but suggest 
the question whether to put a priestly gown on 
one who has no interest in the cure of souls, 
and is as much of a politician as BisMaRcK or 
DisRAELI, harmonizes with Christ’s declaration, 
“My kingdom is not of this world.” 





A great national temperance meeting is pro- 
jected to be held at Bismarck, Kansas, from 
August 30 to September 9. Preparations are 
making for the reception of many thousand vis- 
itors. Among the persons announced to be 
present are President Hayes, Neat Dow, Wen- 
DELL PHILLIPs, Bishop Simpson, and FRANCIS 
MURPHY. 





Singular juxtapositions sometimes occur. In 
the Herald and Presbyter, of Cincinnati, of August 
14, is a letter from its corresponding editor, who 
is a resident of California, on the troublesome 
Chinese question. He thinks that “it will be 
an exciting one at Washington next winter. It 
will be troublesome for the political parties to 
manage. The more I study it,” writes the ed- 
itor, “* the less certain I am as to what should be 
done. The danger of such an increase of China- 
men that we shall not be able to control them 
is remote. But even now they are a disturbing 
element, and their presence keeps up an un- 
healthy excitement.” In the adjoining column 
of the Herald and Presbyter is an account, from 
the stated clerk of the Presbyterian Synod of 
China, of the Synod’s annual meeting in Hang- 
chow. The foreign members of the body were 
invited to the house of Woo, a wealthy banker 
of that city. They were most cordially received 
there, and the stated clerk’s description of the 
Chinese interior is quite enthusiastic. ** We 
passed through spacious halls,’’ he tells us, 

‘and winding passages hung with curious lan- 
terns, among pillars and wood-work adorned 
with the most costly carving, and finally into 
the very court of the harem itself, where, gazing 
from the verandas of their several apartments, 
we saw numbers of the wives, as eager to get a 
view of the foreigners as were the foreigners to 
witness what is granted to but few of the barba- 
rian world to look upon. We sat down with 
Mr. Woo to a cup of tea,”’ etc., etc. Mr. Woo 
certainly appears to great advantage in this jux- 
taposition. The Synod passed a resolution con- 
demning the foot-binding of women, but the 
Chinese banker was courteous to its members 
notwithstanding this attack on the customs of 
his country. 








HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tur prevalence of yellow fever in several Southern 
cities, and the occurrence at this time of writing of a 
single case in New York city, awaken deep interest, 
even at the North, in the histery and peculiarities of 
this disease. In fact, medical opinions do not wholly 
agree in regard to its origin, characteristics, treatment, 
and propagation. Dr. John M. Woodworth, Surgeon- 
General of the Marine Hospita) Service, has recently 
issued a circular letter to the medical officers of his 
department; and as his theory in regard to the means 
by which yellow fever is disseminated will attract 
much attention, we quote somewhat at length from 
the document for the benefit of our readers : 

“ The weight of scientific evidence seems to warrant 
the conclusion that yellow fever is produced by an in- 
visible poison, capable of self-multiplication outside 
of the human organism, which it enters through the 
air passages. The poison germ, or miasm, is a prod- 
uct of the tropics. ....But the disease has never shown 
a disposition to spread epidemically at points remote 
from the continuous water roads of commerce, or to 
lodge in high, salubrious places. The cities of the 
Great Lakes have always been free from it. 

“Yellow fever can not be said to be endemic in the 
United States, from the fact that in some years it does 
not appear, though the imported germ undoubtedly 
survives the mild winters. It appears to have about 
as much resistance of cold as the banana plant. When 
the banana stock is killed down by the frost, the yel- 
low fever does not recur until again imported. The 
germ is transmissible. It is capable of being trans- 
ported in the one, in the personal effects, of pas- 
sengers and sailors; but its spread from one city to an- 
other is chiefly accomplished by vessels, their damp 
filthy holds and bilge-water being its favorite lurking- 
i. Confinement, moisture, high temperature 

avor the multiplication or virulence of the poison. 
When a wharf, or spot of ground, or a house, 
infected, the > at once commences to spread, 
creeping slowly in all possible directions, continually 
fey ow bey area around the centre of infection, un- 
less checked by disinfection, as has undoubtedly been 
done by the use of carbolic acid in New Orleans in 
former outbreaks. 

“* Yellow fever is not communicated from the sick 
to the well, the sick and well being dangerous only as 
possible carriers of the poison germ or miasm.... All 
well persons whore effects have been disinfected may 
be considered 





tion of quarantine—absolute land quarantines being 
deemed impracticable—and indicates the direction o 
preventive measures to the vessel, cargo, or the locali- 
ty, if the poison has found lodgment on shore. A 
vessel may escape infection if kept clean and dry, and 
all parts capable of being cl are frequently sub- 
jected to the fumes of burning sulphur, and the men 
—— ed on board are compelled to bathe and change 
their flannels daily, and are not allowed to sleep on 
deck or in the hold of the vessel.” 


During a recent thunder-storm a powder magazine 
in the suburbs of Pottsville, Pennsylvania, was struck 
by lightning, and a terrible explosion followed. There 
were over one thousand kegs of powder stored in the 
building, which was completely demolished. Three 
persons were killed and several injured. 








Hoedel, who attempted to assassinate the Emperor 
William last May, was beheaded in the court-yard of 
the new prison in Berlin on August 16. The reluc- 
tance of the Emperor to permit the execution wus 
overcome with difficulty, and it was not until Aagust 
8 that the imperial decree was signed commanding the 
carrying out of the sentence of the court. Hoedel was 
informed of his fate only a short time previous to the 
time fixed for the execution, and at first received the 
announcement stolidly, but afterward exhibited much 
agitation. It was difficult, it is said, to find an execu- 
tioner, but at last a respectable butcher of Berlin per- 
formed the unwelcome task. On the scaffold Hoedel 
exhibited much bravado, and repulsed the ministra- 
tions of the chaplain, deciaring that it would take 
years to convert him. 


In San Francisco ladies have need of seal-skin 
sacques all the year round. The sca-breezes which 
sweep through the Golden Gate make one shiver even 
in summer, and city residents go into the country—to 
the Napa Valley or to beautiful San José—to find a 
comfortably warm spot. 





Mud bathe are considered an efficacious remedy for 
rheumatism, and the Emperor William is taking them 
at Téplitz. 





Narragansett Pier has one of the finest beaches on 
the coast. It is within five minutes’ walk of the prin- 
cipal hotels and boarding-house, so that it is always 
accessible. It is several miles in extent; the sand is 
pure and white, and so hard that a drive upon it is full 
of keen enjoyment. The “ Rocks” are another most 
attractive feature of Narragansett. There is no finer 
spot from which to watch the restless ocean than 
upon the massive bowlder known as “ Indian Rock.” 





Grenada, Mississippi, was in no condition te resist 
the inroads of any malaria! disease, if reports are true. 
The sudden outbeak of yellow fever there, and its ma- 
lignant type, are said to be due to the unwholesome 
condition of the town. The main sewer, which leads 
entirely through the town to the river, caved in not long 
ago. In order to repair it, the sewer was uncovered 
for some distance, and examination proved that it con- 
tained numerous carcasses of dogs, cats, and rate. 
The sun beating down upon these remains thorongh- 
ly polluted the at phere, and within a short time 
afterward the plague broke out violently. 








A terrible fate was that of Mr. John Hilliard, a resi. 
dent of Jersey City. While on his way home one 
evening, after bidding some friends a cheerful good- 
night, he probably slipped from the ill-paved side- 
walk down an embankment into a treacherous swamp. 
Cries for help were heard, and searching in the dark- 
ness, his dead body was found sunk in a little more 
than a foot of red clay mud. He must have fallen 
head downward, and remained helpless in the mud 
until strangled. The waik across this swamp must 
have been most hazardous to admit of such an ac- 
cident. 





Numerous suggestions are constantly being made to 
remedy the noise on the Metropolitan Elevated Rail- 
road. One of the latest is called the “sectional elastic 
wheel.” It has been tried, it is said, on railroad cars 
and other vehicles with satisfactory results. 





The elements seem to carry unusual destruction in 
their path this season. Austin, Nevada, was recently 
flooded by the “ bursting of a clond” over it, and much 
property destroyed. Austin is the county-seat of Lan- 
der County, and is situated on the eastern slope of the 
Toyabe range of mountains. 





Concerts at Battery Park, for the pleasure of the 
dwellers in down-town wards, have iately been given 
once a week through the liberality of the proprietor 
of Crook's Hotel, and evidently afford great enjoyment 
to listeners. 





Mount Katahdin, which is 168 miles distant from 
Mount Washington, can be seen from the summit of 
the latter peak. This has been a disputed point, but 
observers have recently established the fact. 





Residents and pleasure-seekers along the Long Isl- 
and shore and on adjacent islands complain, and with 
good reason, of the garbage which is cast up on the 
beaches. Is there no remedy for this yearly recurring 
nuisance ? 





On Angnst 20 the following sad report was received 
by the Howard Association of Memphis from its rep- 
resentatives at Grenada : 

“The epidemic, considering the size of the town, 
appears to be the most malignant and fatal that has 
ever been known in the country; and this after on) 
nine days. The fever is unabated and unchecked. 
The great want is for nurses and money to pay them. 
There have been persons here sick for long periods 
without a si attendant. At present the contribu- 
tions amount to not more than one-half of what seems 
to be necessary. ‘The funds are certainly managed b. 
the Relief Committee with a rigorous economy an 
wise jud it. We hope the liberal and generous 

Sallons: made up to this time will not ccase. 
The appeal to the charitable has no equal in the sad 
history of this disease.” 

At this date the total number of deaths in Grenada 
was over seventy, and of all the cases developed—about 
two hundred in all—none had given symptoms of im- 
proving. About seventy-five white residents remained 
in the city, kept there by sympathy wich sick friends, 
so that they would not leave, even though their long- 
ing for life were ever so strong. In New Orleans at 
the same date the fever was still raging, the total 
number of cases being over one thousand, and the 
deaths being about one hundred and sixty. At Mem- 
phis, alao, and at Vicksburg, Mississippi, the disease 
was increasing and causing greet distress. From New 
York and from many other cities sympathetic and 
helpful responses have been sent to the afflicted cities, 
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SEA-SIDE HOMES FOR CHILDREN.—Drawn sy Jessix Curtis.—[Sez Pace 715.1 
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JOHN H. RAYMOND, LL. D., LATE PRESIDENT OF VASSAR. COLLEGE, 
Puorocrarugp sy G. W. Paou.—{See Pag 718.) 


EVERT AUGUSTUS DUYCKINCK, 
Puorooraruxp sy R. A. Lewis.—(Sex Paer 715.) 






CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE. 


Tue Egyptian obelisk called by this name, 
which Mr. Jonn Drxon, civil engineer, has re- 
moved from Alexandria to be erected in London, 
at the cost of a munificent individual benefac- 
tor of the public, Mr. Erasmus Witson, the emi- 
nent surgeon, is now visible to all passers-by on 





the Thames Embankment, and will soon be rear- 
ed aloft upon its pedestal, at the river-side steps 
opposite Adelphi Terrace. It still rests in a hori- 
zontal position, but stripped of the iron-plate 
casing that formed the vessel in which its adven- 
turous voyage was performed, upon a solid tim- 
ber frame-work over the granite base, sixteen feet 
square and six feet high, but rising only four feet 
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RAISING. CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE ON THE THAMES EMBANKMENT. 


above the level of the Embankment, supporting 
the pedestal and the two plinths at the sides. 
The preparations for lifting the obelisk to the re- 
quired height, then depressing one end so as to 
render it perpendicular, and finally planting its 
lower end upon the pedestal, have already begun. 

The plan for raising may be here described. 
The column will be fitted with a powerful iron 



























jacket as near the centre of gravity as is want- 
ed; and this jacket has two massive irgn trun- 
nions, just like the trunnions of a great gun 
These trunnions will rest on two wrought-iron 
girders of great strength, and the whole will then 
resemble a monster cannon on a slide without 
wheels. Each of the four main uprights of the 
staging consists of six sticks of timber, each one 
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foot square. The iron jacket, consisting of plates 
and girders, is being fixed round the central por- 
tion of the obelisk. The wrought-iron “strap 

which will pass under the butt end of the obelisk 
from two opposite sides of this jacket (in order to 
prevent the monolith from slipping out) is of three- 
quarter-inch metal and twenty-four inches broad. 
One end of the column being raised by hydraulic 
presses a sufficient height—say a foot—it will be 
kept so raised by a powerful balk of timber slid 
under it. The other end will then be similarly 
treated, and thus, slowly but surely, it will ascend 
foot by foot, shored up with timber at every 
stage, laid in a way which will best insure the 
stability of the whole structure. The jacket, it 
is thought, will clip the stone sufficiently tight to 
hold it when in a vertical position; but during 
the few minutes it will be suspended vertically 
before being lowered to its base, it will stand in 
the iron strap as if in a stirrup, and the more its 
weight presses on the strap the tighter it will 
make the jacket grip. The column, as we have 
explained, will be hoisted horizontally, but when 
it has reached the required height, the supports 
under the base will be removed, and the base be- 
ing slightly in excess of the rest (two and a half 
tons), the whole stone will slowly revolve on the 
trunnions till it hangs direct over its appointed 

spot, and about four inches above it, Then, by 

simply turning on the taps of the hydraulic press- 

es, the column will sink into its base in about 

two minutes. A small gap will be left in the 
centre of the base, so as to enable the iron band 

to be removed, but when this is done, and the gap 

filled up with granite blocks, all will be com- 

pleted, The weight of the column is about 200 

tons, and the pedestal and plinths are about the 

same weight, making a pressure of one ton and 
a half to the square foot on the foundations, 
The apex of the stone, when erected, will be 

about thirty feet higher than the upright main 
timbers of the scaffolding. 


JOHN H. RAYMOND. 


Dr. Joun H. Raymonp, late President of Vas- 
sar College, whose portrait is given on page 717, 
was one of the foremost instructors and scholars 
of the age, and it will be hard to find a man 
equally qualified to fill the place made vacant by 
his death. His whole life after leaving college 
was given to teaching, and his name is closely 
identified with the history of Madison Universi- 
ty, Rochester University, the Brooklyn Polytech- 
nic Institute, and Vassar College. The latter 
two were organized under his own superintend- 
ence, and owe their character and success almost 
wholly to his administrative ability and unremit- 
ting devotion to their interests. In addition toa 
clear perception of the requirements of educa- 
tional institutions, he possessed a rare faculty 
for work, and the tact to keep his associates up 
to the same high standard of activity, without be- 
ing an exacting or stern disciplinarian. His ex- 
ample was contagious, and the moral and intel- 
lectual influence of his life and character was 
felt as a strong force by all who came in contact 
with him, 

Dr. Raymonp was a close and profound stu- 
dent of the educational systems of America and 
Europe, and his constant aim was to blend and 
combine the features of all which seemed to be 
best adapted to meet the educational wants of 
this country. He was not a man of “ hobbies” of 
any kind. A broad and liberal culture had round- 
ed out a nature singularly free from narrowness, 
and fitted him in the most ample manner to be 
an instructor of youth. 

In social intercourse Dr. Raymonp was genial 
and entertaining. He was an excellent talker, 
ready on almost any subject that might be start- 
ed in the drawing-room as well as in the lecture- 
room, and, like all good conversationists, was 
quite as ready to listen as to talk. 

Although neither of the institutions which he 
organized bears his name, it will be impossible 
ever to speak of the Brooklyn Polytechnic or of 
Vassar College without thinking of him. He 
was, in fact, the founder of both, and they are 
enduring memorials of his most useful life. From 
his youth Dr. Raymonp was a member of the 
Baptist denomination, and in early life studied 
for the ministry. Circumstances, however, made 
him an instructor, and though the pulpit lost an 
eloquent preacher, the cause of education gained 
an able and earnest worker. Te died literally in 
the harness, Although in de ....ve health for the 
past few months, he refused to take the needed 
rest until it was too late. A few weeks ago he 
began to fail rapidly, and after a brief illness 
passed away on the 14th of August, in the sixty- 
eighth year of his age. 








LOCUSTS IN SOUTH INDIA, 

Tue famine is virtually over; most of the rice 
crops are reaped; but South India is now visited 
by a plague of locusts. In the districts of Ma- 
dura, Tinnevelly, Mysore, and on the Neilgherries 
enormous flights of locusts have appeared. As 
yet they have confined their ravages to the pastures 
and young paddy. According to an Arabian le- 
gend, a locust said to the Prophet Monammen, 
“We are the army of the great God; we produce 
ninety-nine eggs ; if the hundred were completed, 
we should consume the whole earth ;” and as they 
require less than one month to p wt and hatch 
their ninety-nine eggs, what an utter wilderness 
the most luxuriant lands would be reduced to, 
when they are said to occupy a country from three 
to seven years, and to live on the leaves and bark 
of the bitterest trees when every thing else green 
has been devoured! The only hope for the poor 
distressed land is that before the three or seven 
years are completed, the monsoon will destroy the 
whole army. 

After having eaten all the green crops in the 
Madura district, flighte of locusts appeared on 
the grass hills of the Western Ghauts. Toward 





the middle of March, on a still, sultry day, cries 
were heard of “ They are coming! they are com- 
ing!” from the herdsmen, and seeing the cattle 
rushing about in all directions, it was supposed 
that a tiger had caught a cow; but on going out 
of doors, a thick mist was seen creeping up over 
the grass hills. It fluttered down like a fall of 
snow in silver flakes into the valley. Millions 
and millions of locusts seemed to be trying to 
force their way northward, but a slight breeze 
springing up drove them southward. For an 
hour and a quarter they flew over the valley 
in countless numbers, clouding the light of the 
sun, and filling the air with the rushing sound 
of falling water. This swarm must have been 
two miles in length, the locusts flying so close 
together that there did not seem to be space 
enough for them to use their wings. Along their 
course the whole ground was turned to a dull 
brown color by the numbers which fell out of 
ranks to rest on the way. While they rested 
they were far from idle, but fell to hunting in the 
parched grass for any green blades that had man- 
aged to keep alive during the hot weather, In 
the first sketch on page 708 the locusts are strug- 
gling with each other for any green morsels that 
can be found in the centre of the tufts. In sketch 
No. 2 coolies are driving the locusts out of a 
coffee plantation with tom-toms, or native drums, 
and sticks. The coffee being in bud, it was fear- 
ed that, should the flight settle, there would be 
little chance of any of the flowers and spikes 
escaping. The noise of seven tom-toms and of 
about fifty coolies shouting and howling, while 
they beat the bushes with sticks, drove off the 
stragglers, which rose in clouds before the line 
of men, and joined the great swarm as the wind 
drifted it southward over the hills. Firing a gun, 
loaded with fine sand, into the line of flight of 
the locusts, killed hundreds, and often made them 
change their course, 


THE NEW YORK ELEVATED 
RAILROAD, 


In an article on the general subject of rapid 
transit in this city, published a few weeks ago in 
Harper's Weekly, we gave a description of the 
New York Elevated Railroad and a list of the 
stations on the east side route. On our front 
page this week will be found a view of the road 
as it appears in Franklin Square, looking north 
from a point below the Harper Building. On the 
tight and left of the picture are indications of 
the unfinished approaches to the great bridge 
which is to connect the cities of New York and 
Brooklyn ; and in the distance the railroad tracks 
disappear in Chatham Square. Our sketch shows 
the appearance of the elegant cars, which have 
been especially designed for this road, and also a 
view of the Hanover Square Station, 














TWO NOTED GRAVE ROBBERS. 


Ovr readers will remember the account given 
in these columns of the robbing of the grave of 
the Hon. Scorr Harrison, in Ohio, last May, the 
body being found in the dissecting-room of the 
Ohio Medical College. Public indignation justly 
brands any man as a scoundrel who will rob the 
grave of the dead. But there are two noted grave 
robbers in the country that, so far from being 
the subjects of the people’s wrath, are universally 
lauded for their virtues. The reason is plain. 
While the former class steal the dead bodies of 
our loved ones to submit them to the dissecting 
knife, these only rob the graves to restore the 
living victims to our hearts and homes. Their 
names — Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
and Pleasant Purgative Pellets —are household 
words the world over. The Golden Medical Dis- 
covery cures consumption, in its early stages, and 
all bronchial, throat, and lung affections ; Pleas- 
ant Purgative Pellets are the most valuable laxa- 
tive and cathartic.—[ Com.] 








New York, March 1, 1878. 
Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN : 

Gentlemen,—For the past two years I have 
been afflicted with disease of the prostate gland, 
attended at times with intense pain; have been 
treated by several physicians, with but little re- 
lief; have been in Roosevelt Hospital for treat- 
ment there. I was told my disease was the same 
as A. T. Srewarr’s and Commodore VaNnDERBILT’s; 
that I might get some relief, but could not be 
cured. On the 2d of February I commenced 
tuking “Constitution Water ;” to-day I call to 
say to you that I am well, and tender this testi- 
monial. E. H. Morton, 

165 Waverley Place. 

Constitution Water has been pronounced by 
the medical faculty and the public to be the 
most wonderful remedy for the stomach, liver, 
kidneys, and bladder that has ever been offered. 
It is not a spring water, but a preparation by an 
eminent physician. For sale by all druggists. 
Send for Circular. Morgan & ALLEN, 59 John 
Street, New York.—[Com.] 





NINETY-NINE times out of a hundred those ob- 
scure complaints which make life miserable and 
are a perpetual puzzle to medical men, arise from 
sluggish action of the kidneys, or deposit in 
the urinary machinery. Neglected or maltreated 
gravel, diabetes, or Bright’s disease is induced, 
and, after years of suffering, nature succumbs, 
and accelerated by the common treatment the 
patient dies. Science has discovered in “ Consti- 
tution Water” a resolvent and alterative of 
tremendous power, which, exhibited in small 
doses, effectually relieves the system from all 
those incipient germs of lasting disease which 
attack the kidneys, bladder, and reproductive or- 
gans, while for female irregularities it proves a 
never failing specific. Tasteless as well as di- 
minutive in doses, 40 drops being a maxim 
Constitution Water never fails to cure,—[ Com.} 





FAT PEOPLE MADE LEAN. 


Puysicians and physiologists have long 
“scratched their heads” and “burned the mid- 
night oil,” seeking to devise some means whereby 
excessive corpulency might be either prevented 
or controlled. Until recently all “ theories,” 
“special directions,” and “ remedies” have failed. 
But at last the problem is solved. Allan’s Anti- 
Fat will surely and positively reduce flesh at 
from three to six pounds per week. No medi- 
cine or combination of medicines has ever been 
discovered that would produce such wonderful 
results, and at the same time improve the general 
health. Sold by druggists.—[ Com.] 





FLORILINE—FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 


It brings their whiteness back ; 
And by ts use what good effects 
Are daily to be seen; 
Thus hence it is that te raise 
, ro “FRAGRANT FLORILINE!” 





Burxerr’s Cocoarne is the best and cheapest 
Hair Dressing in the world. It kills dandruff, 
allays irritation, and promotes a vigorous growth 
of the hair.—[ Com.} 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


“ By a thorongh knowl of the natural laws which 
vern the operations of tion and nutrition, and 

y a careful application of the fine of well- 
selected yy Mr. Epps has our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bilis. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until st enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hund of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We = — many a fatal shaft by 
no | ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a 
ey, Seat frame.” — See article in the Civil 

Y tte 


Sold only in soldered tins, labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homwopathic Chemists, 
London, Eng. 


DROPS OF 


40 Constitution Water 


THREE TIMES A Day, . 
CURES 
INFLAMMATION OF THE KID 
STONE IN THE BLADDE were, 
CATARRH OF THE BLADDER, 


Se ttt GRAV. 
BRICKDUST DEPOSIT. 
For Female Complaints a Specialty, 


For sale by all Druggists, Send for Circular. 
MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. y, 


MADISON ay 

BRANCH: 
Old Post- Office 

Bullding, 
Nassau Street. 
IN THE GOLDEN AGE 

DONT OF GIRLHOOD 
- Prese’ the i 
NMED tcorn with sozobo} T. 
; and then, when the hair is #1)’ 
YOUR vered and the eyes dimmed 
with years, the mouth will 


Be eae)!!! reveal two glittering rows 


of unsullied ivory. 
Is a wholesome Botanical Soepenaes and h . 
freshing effect upon the mouth. Repulsive Breath, 
arising from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, 
is completely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. 
It removes discolorations, imparts a glittering 


whiteness to the enamel, and renders the decom- 
position of the teeth impossible. 


C. STEHR, Mensen rer of 


eerschaum 
Pipes & ne Holders. Whole- 
sale and retai). Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome St., N.Y. 



































edal awarded at Centennial, 1876. 





KINGSFORD’S 


OSWEGO 


STARCH 


Is perfectly Pure, Uniform, and Stronger than any other. 
Is THE BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL IN THE WORLD. 





HARPER’S LIBRARY OF AMERICAN FICTION. 





This series is proving to be good and deserving of 
popularity.—Troy Times. 


Their cheapness, and clean, neat appearance, as well | 


To this series one looks with confidence for fresh, 
readable, and well-selected novels.—Portland Press. 
The habitual reader must be delighted with the 


as their literary merits, will make them attractive to large, round, open-faced type, and beautiful paper, 
readers of fiction.—Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia. with which these novels are printed, as they deal 

The Messrs. Harper are keeping their ‘‘ Library of | most kindly with the sight. The promise of the pub- 
American Fiction" up to the high standard which lishers, that only works of a very high order of lit- 


was promised for it, and are presenting a series of 
works of fiction which is drawing upon evidently the 
best literary talent in the country.—N. Y. Express. 


erary merit, and of unexceptionable morals, will be 
admitted to the series, is being conscientiously ful- 
filled.—San Francisco Post. 





1. ESTHER PENNEFATHER. A Novel. By Avice Perry. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


A story of considerable strength and originality.— 
Christian Advocate, N. Y. 

The incidents and characters of the book possess a 
fascination that is entirely unique.—N. Y. Express. 


Of great power, and calculated to attract universal 
attention. Miss Perry has drawn a series of pictures 
that interest and fascinate.—Boston Transcript. 

Fall of strength and power.—New Bedford Mercury. 





2. JUSTINE’S LOVERS. A Novel. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


A remarkably interesting work. * * * The story is 
fall of life and humor.—Jndependent, N. Y. 

May be read with decided pleasure.—N. Y. Eve. Post. 

Racy and vigorous.—Boston Post. 





Bears many marks of unnsual talent. * * * One of its 
minor merits is a happy gift of expression, a knack of 
crystallizing a thought in its most compact, precise, 
and trauslucent form.—N. ¥. Sun. 





3. MIRIAM’S HERITAGE. A Story of the Delaware River. By Atma Caper. 8v0, 


Paper, 75 cents. 


May be ranked among the best of the more modern | nnconventionality that distinguishes the conduct of 
novels that have attempted to depict American life. | the plot. The book is remarkably fresh and vig- 
It has many strong recommendations to favorable | orous, with a delightful open-air flavor throughout. 
notice, but none more worthy than the pleasing ' —Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 





4. MAG. A Story of To-Day. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


A strong book, characterized by much originality. 


The touching plot is developed with a skill in which | 
grace and delicacy are blended with vividness and | 
force.—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. | 


Is entitled to a place among the most pleasing works 
of American tiction.—Rochester Express. A 

It comes from a hand that is strong in dramatic 
portraiture.—V. Y. Evening Post. 


5. COLONEL DUNWODDIE, MILLIONAIRE. A Story of To-Day. 8vo, Paper, 


75 cents. 

By far the best of all the stories of the month. Its 
characters are all finely drawn, and its pictures of 
Southern life since the war are admirably well done. 
The story is highly interesting, and deserves and 


probably will have a wide circulation. — Louisville 
Courier-Journal, F 

A fair, unprejudiced picture of the South as it is to- 
day.—N. Y. Lzpress. 





6. KILROGAN COTTAGE. A Novel. 


Sufficiently exciting to hold the attention of the 
most exacting novel-reader.—Albany Journal. 

The writer understands the making of a good story. 
—Jewish Messenger, N. Y. 





By Maticpa Desparp. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 

A story of Irish life, with a good plot and a number 
of cleverly-depicted characters. * * * It is an — 
ing tale, told with much animation and no little skill. 
—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 


7. BLUSH ROSES. A Novel. By Crara Francis Morse. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


“*Blush Roses’ is a bright and fascinating novel, 
written in an animated and unaffected style. The story 
opens in Paris, whence the scene is changed to Lon- 
don, and then to Dresden; and the descriptions given 


of social life in these c'‘ies are original and charming. 
The work is attractive for its freshness and simplicity : 
and pleases the reader by its sweet naturalness © 
feeling and its quiet, artless pathos.” 





PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


GH Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part 


of the United States, on receipt of the price. 


“Harper's Library of American Fiction” will be supplied in half leather binding, paper sides, 
at 25 cents per volume, net, in addition to the price of the respective volumes in paper covers. 
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Rogers’ Statnary. 


$10 and upward. 
“ Private Theatricals, 






1165 Broadway, N. Y., 
Corner 27th Street. 


Frame Military Academy, 


rnest, and attentive Roasting school for 
1 Tilustrated Ca‘ 
we bend for 1 A.M, revth Gee: Granville, N.Y. 


OriuM 


Habit Cured. 
A CERTAIN AND SURE CURE, 


A Trial 
Large Reduction INGEN, LAPORTE, IND. 
Box 1088, ( Formerly ra. Dr. 8. Collins.) 


Pennsylvania Military Academy, 
CHESTER, PA. 


ena September 11th. Thoro' postrustion a 
avi oenly to COLON claseice, and 5 
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HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1878. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ #4 00 
HARPER'S WEERLY, “ = ™ wesseses 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, - © adegecce 400 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Any TWO, One year......-s.e+e0e- ececccce - 700 
SIX subscriptions, one year....... Secccecios 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Number for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post -Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss, 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Franxuw Square, New York. 


Rheumatism “sevarrea®: Cored, 


Immediate and permanent relief. $, has failed. 
Many cures seem almost miraculous. Send for free 
circulars, Dr. C. FRANKLIN, RTE, oOo. 








A caeET ROE coger 

Guaranteed to work 1 Cora? miles. 

pean having latest C0 55 Congas om ‘nsultte <4 
KENT,W FOODMAN, & 


oor 


Rovsseav & CO.”S AUTOMATIC ELEC. 
TRIC BURGLAR ALARM and BELLS, 
for Dwellings, Banks, and Stores. 

188th Street and 4th Avenue, New York City. 


Harper's New and Enlarged Catalogue 


WITH A COMPLETE ANALYTICAL INDEX, 


AND A 
VISITORS’ GUIDE TO THEIR ESTABLISHMENT, 
Sent by mail on receipt of Nive Canta, 
HARPER & a Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Salesmen wanted tosellour 
Siprte Condes dnlore Nopeding 
Sout oe, 
yt A. GRANT & 
OF iaen 8 Home 8t., Cincinnad, oF 














Fee EHOLD Institute, Freehold Freehold, New Jersey. Boys 
(— prepared for College or Business. Send 
for catalogues to the Principal, Rev. A.@. CHAMBERS. 


AMONTH—AGENTS WANTED—36 best 
selling articles in the world; one sample 
Sree, Address Jay Bronson. , Detroit, Mich, 


25 Fashionable Visiting Cards—nv two alike, 
y With name, 1 Oc. Nassau Carp Co.,Naseau,N. = 


GOLD P PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 
$3Ee in the we ft Sampie Watch Free to 
‘Address, A; CouLtsr & Go., Chicago. 

CARDS, all Snowflake,10c. or 10 Best Chromos,10c., 
20 with “V with name, Samples 3c. J. B. Huested /Naseau, N.Y. 
ELEGANT New Style Chromo Cards, with nam 

18% 10c., postpaid. Gzo, I. Rexp & Co., Nanaau, NY. 


ADIES can make $5 a a day in thei ity or town. 
t 
Ls Address “ELLIS M'F'G CO. oan oe 


60 Any worker can make $12 a day at home. Cost; 
OLD outfit free. Address Trur & vo. , Augusta, Me. 


per d. th Sam 
85 to $20 perday at home. Sa maples worth 9 free. 


& week i in. your own town. Terms and outfit 
$66 free. Address H. Hauuerr & Co., Portland, Me. 


SENT FREE on peges, ; Action and remarkable 
gen gen Cure, re, Address Starkey & Paces, Philadelphig 





























40" MIXED {RRS 3 with b name, 10. o,10c. Agents 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 


& 
¢ 


WILLSONS SERIES OF READERS AND SPELLERS. 


‘ Mailing Price. Introduction. Exchange, 
ee hc os. ck CEs ob op ae SO 000s cecccseces $0 18 $0 12 $0 10 





“ FIRST READER. ............--sseeseesees $1 19 15 
bad SECOND READER...............0.0ceeeeee 44 27 22 
« THIRD READER...............00seeeeees 70 45 36 
“ FOURTH READER ............0ssceseeses 88 56 45 
o FIFTH READER............... pessegecese 1 25 79 63 
o INTERMEDIATE THIRD BEADER....... 66 42 84 
o “ FOURTH READER..... 88 56 45 
“ bed FIFTH READER....... 1 05 69 60 
o PRIMARY SPELLER..................... ; 18 12 10 
= LARGER SPELLER...............ss0000. ‘ 35 22 18 
= NEW SPELLER................ ocveccesecs 40 25 20 





The leading objects aimed at in the preparation of the School and Family 
Series have been : 

ist. To prepare a Series that shall furnish all possible means which books can 
afford for correct and successful instruction in the art of reading, and especially for 
the formation of correct habits of reading at the very beginning of the pupil’s 
course. Connected with these objects, the plan of the lessons in the early Readers 
involves, more than in any other series, the constant cultivation of the perceptive 
faculties, as being those which are first and prominently called into exercise in the 
natural order of development. 

2d. To impart, as far as may be consistent with giving prominence to the 
rhetoric of reading, as great an amount and variety of interesting and useful in- 
formation as possible. To this end the author has aimed to popularize, to the 
capacities of children, many of the higher English branches of study, especially the 
natural sciences and the departments of animal life; and, in order to impart interest 
and give variety to these subjects, he has sought to throw around them all the 
charms which poetry and vivid description, and incident and anecdote, and the best 
illustrations can lend. 

This plan, which is fully carried out in the higher Readers, aims at important 
educational results far beyond the design of ordinary reading-books. 

If we would make our schools real nurseries of intelligence, we must make 
them conform more to the character of intelligent families; and if we would 
impart some knowledge of the higher English branches of study—if we would 
open their beauties and treasures to all the children in our schools, and instruct the 
teachers in them also, and thereby incite to a more liberal and far more extended 
mental culture—it must be done through the medium of the reading-books which 
all use. There is no other possible way of attaining the object in view; and if 
the reading-books can be made to subserve this end, while they fully answer their 
own legitimate purposes, they will possess thereby a double utility. 





From G. 8, Auser, President of the State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. 

My preference is strongly in favor of Willson'’s School and Family Readers. Of their utility there can be 
no question. That they interest the pupil beyond any series I have ever used, two years’ trial has fully con- 
vinced me, and all teachers of the classes. I am sure that nearly all pupils under fourteen years of age will 
get a truer knowledge of science in the manner indicated in Willson's Readers than in anything yet presented 
in the school-room. They exert an educating influence upon the teacher beyond any other series with which 
Iam acquainted. As the pioneer series it doubtless is not perfect, but I have waited ten years for the better 
series to appear. 


From H. N. Frenou, Superintendent of Schools, Marshall, Mich. 
Willson’s Series of Readers has been used in the schools of Marshal] during the seven years of my 
superintendency. 


From J. E. Ryan, Principal of School No. 26, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

We have used the Scientific Series of Willson’s Readers for the past ten years. Three years since we 
added the Intermediate Readers. They are well adapted to the various grades, and leave nothing to be de- 
sired in the equipment of our thirty classes. Willson’s Readers meet a demand supplied by no others, pre- 
senting as they do an exposition of nearly every branch of natural science, treating each subject clearly and 
comprehensively, and furnishing full and accurate illustrations; in fine, covering each field as satisfactorily, 
in most instances, as the regular text-books. Every one of our older teachers acknowledges her personal 
educational indebtedness to the author, 


From H. 8. Target, Superintendent of Schools, East Saginaw, Mich, 

The introduction of Willson’s Readers into the schools of this city, in September, 1874, was an act of our 
Board for which the teachers and myself have since been continually thankfal. The Readers have proved 
all that we expected in attractiveness to pupils, and adaptedness to the double work of elocutionary training 
and instruction in the rudiments of several of the sciences, of which the great majority of our pupils would 
otherwise learn nothing. We are all thoroughly satisfied with the books. 


From Witutam F. Par.rs, President of the State Normal School, Whitewater, Wis, 


I think the use of Willson’s Readers will eventuate in affording to the young a vast amount of usefu! in- 
formation in much neglected though highly important departments of knowledge, as well as in aiding them 
in the acquisition of an easy and natural style of vocal delivery. I think this series of Readers leaves nothing 
to be desired, either in respect to manner, matter, mode of treatment, or mechanical execution. 





A catalogue and descriptive circulars of our school and college text-books will be mailed free 
to any teacher or school-officer on application. Correspondence regarding books for examina- 
tion, terms of introduction, etc., is solicited. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 





FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 


If we had in this country a body like the French 
Academy to award some honorable distinction to the 
most meritorious literary enterprise of each year, we 
think there would be no hesitation in bestowing that 
distinction this year on the “Franklin Square Li- 
brary.”—JN. Y. Mail. 

The “Franklin Square Library” puts within the 
reach of the public, at the very lowest rates, some of 
the most valuable literary productions of the day. * * * 
These works are clearly printed, with large type and 
excellent paper; and yet the price of most of them is 
only ten cents each. For summer reading nothing 
could be more convenient or economical than the num- 
bers of the *‘ Franklin Square Library."-—N. ¥. Sun, 


1, IS HE POPENJOY? A Novel. By 
Antuony Troiiorg. 15 cents. 
Anthony Trollope has never written a more satls- 
fuctory novel,—N. Y. Herald, 
Cleverly coustructed aud well written, — Hartford 
Courant, 








2. HISTORY OF A CRIME, By Vicror 
Hueco, 10 cents, 
A terribly fascinating narrative, picture, drama, 


that is here given, re-enacting before our own eyes 
the scenes of a stormy epoch,— Advance, Chicago, 


8. THE RUSSIANS OF TO-DAY. 10 
cents, 
A book that everybody should read who takes the 
slightest interest in the great question of the hour.—- 
N. ¥. Herald, 


4. PAUL KNOX, PITMAN, ANovel. By 
Joun Berwick Harwoopv. 10 cents. 
“A pathetic story of mining life, full of incident, 
and strong in character painting.” 


5. MY HEART’S IN THE HIGHLANDS. 
A Novel. By the Author of ‘‘ The Sun- 
Maid.” 10 cents. 

A pleasant book. * * * It tells its story well and 
spiritedly.—Academy, London. 


6. HENRIETTE. “A ” Novel. By Ernest 
Davuvrt. Translated by Laura E. Ken- 
DALL. 10 cents. 


**A work of decided power and considerable inter- 
est. The translation has becn made with knowledge 
aud care.” 


7. CHRISTINE BROWNLEE’S ORDEAL. 
A Novel. By Mary Parnick, Author of 
** Marjorie Bruce’s Lovers.” 15 ‘cents. 
“This is a bright and pleasantly written love story, 
readable and entertaining, with an interest that is 
well sustained to the end.” 


8 A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN. A Romance. 
By Leon Brook. 10 cents. 


“A well written story, describing scenes of great 
attractiveness to the lovers of exciting fiction.” 


9. HONOR’S WORTH, A Novel. By Mera 
Orrep, Author of ‘‘A Long Time Ago.” 

15 cents. 
“A charming novel, consisting of pictures of quiet 
English life, written with vigor, and in excellent taste.” 


10. KINGSDENE. A Novel. By the Hon. 
Mrs. FeTHerstonHaucnH. 10 cents. 


“The tone of this story is pure and wholesome, It 
is interesting, decorous, and absorbing.” 


11, CLEVEDEN. A Novel. By Srernen 
Yorke. 10 cents. 
“This is a refined and dainty production, admirably 
written and of a high tone of sentiment.” 


12, THE PEOPLE OF TURKEY: Twenty 
Years’ Residence among Bulgarians, Greeks, 
Albanians, Turks, and Armenians. By a 
Consul’s Daughter and Wife. Edited by 
Srantey Lane Poors, 15 cents. 

“This work gives a complete description of the 
different races of the Turkish population, their do- 
mestic and public life, their religious and social cere- 
monies, and their political, industrial, and commercial 
‘ustitutions,” 


138. THE YOUNG DUKE. A Novel. By 
Bensamin Disraeci (The Earl of Beacons- 
field, K.G.). 15 cents. 

‘The brilliant diplomatic triumph of Lord Beacons- 
field at the Berlin Congrese has awakened interest in 
his literary achievements; and the preeent novel, a 
remarkable picture of English fashionable society of 
fifty years ago, will not only serve to gratify popular 
curiosity in this respect, but will amply repay perusal 
on its own account.” 

















14, HAVERHOLME ; or, The Apotheosis 
of Jingo. A Satire. By Eowarp Jun- 
KINS. 10 cents. 

“A vigorous satire on Disraeli and the political 
party which he represents, It is an exceedingly 
clever book—keen, pungent, and powerful.” 


15. **BONNIE LESLEY.” A Novel. By 
Mrs. Herpertr Martin. 15 cents. 


There is no praise too high for Mrs. Martin’s de- 
lightful story.—Academy, London. 


16, THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON, 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI, Earl of Bea- 
consfleld, K.G. With Two Portraits. 
10 cents. (Nearly Ready). 


“An interesting sketch of the literary and political 
career of a wonderful man.” 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ta Harree & Brornens will send any of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price, 
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JOHN BULL'S PLANTS. 
Evrora. “Yes, Mr. Bull, the Cyprus vine is lovely; now let us look at your English lanrels?” - 


J. Bui. “ Laurels ? 


Well—er—the fact is we are rather short of laurels just now, most of 
our finest specimens have been exported to America.” . : ; 





 FLORILINE. 


66 [\LORILINE.”’—FOR THE TEETH 
AND BREATH 
Is the best liquid dentifrice in the world. It thor- 
oughly cleanzes partially-decayed teeth from all para- 
sites or living ‘“‘animalcule,” leaving them pearly 
white, imparting a delightful fragrance to the breath. 
THE FRAGRANT “FLORILINE” 


removes instantly all odors arising from a foul stomach 
or tobacco smoke. Being partly composed of honey, 
soda, cud extracts of sweet herbs and plants, it is per- 
fectly harmless and delicious as sherry. : 
Prepared by HENRY C. GALLUP, No. 493 Oxford 
Street, London, England, and retailed everywhere. 


Price 75 cents. 


CONSTITUTION WATER 


Has been pronounced by the medical faculty and the 

public to be the most-wonderful remedy for the stom- 

ach, liver, kidneys, and bladder that has ever been 
18 





offered. IT IS NOT A SPRING WATER, but a 
reparation by an eminent physician. For sale by all 
Denesiate. Send for Circular. 


MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N.Y. 


SPENCERIAN STEEL PENS. 
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t 
for trial, by mail, 
on receipt of 25 cts, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & C0., New York. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 


8 Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 
‘““‘THE PERFECT TONIC.” 


THERMALINE 


A Safe and Reliable Substitute for Quinine, 


The only 25 cent 
ACUE, REMEDY 


IN TEE WORLD 
CURES 


CHILLS &FEVER 


and all MALARIAL DISEASES. 
Sold by all Druggists. Mailed FREE on receipt of price, 
Write to DUNDAS DICK & CO., 35 Wooster Street, New 
Yorx, for their ten eent beok, mailed to the readers 
this paper F REE on application, 


CHINESE AND JAPANESE DEPOT. 
H. C. PARKE, 186 Front St., 

Between Fulton St. and Burling Slip, N.Y. Rich Por-* 

celains, Bronzes, Enamels, and Screens. 


°2$3 Press: 
sit 4 f ete, (Self-mnker $5) @ Larger sizes 
Wy 

Sed. 


For business, pleasure, young or old 
? fw for 2 stamps. KELSEY & Co. 
Printert!¢ CELS\O® = 














Catalogue o Presses, Type, Etc., 
Meriden, Conn 





Is a composition of the purest and choicest in- 
gredients of the vegetable kingdom. It cleanses, 
beautifies, and preserves the TEETH, bard- 





ens and invigorates the gums, and cools and 
refreshes the mouth. Every ingredient of this 
Balsamic dentifrice has a beneficial effect 
on the Teeth and Gums. Impure 
Breath, caused by neglected teeth, catarrh, 
tobacco, or Spirits, is not only néutralized, but 
rendered fragrant, by the daily use of SOZO- 


DONT. It is as harmless as water, and ‘has 
beén indorsed by the most scientific men of fhe 
day. Sold by druggists. 


NationaL Bank OF THE Rervs1ic, 
New Yor. 








Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN: 
Gentlemen,—I have been a great sufferer from 
liseeses of the kidneys, liver, and chronic disease 
of the heart, accompanied by distressing pains in 
the back and head—so much so as to confine me 
to my bed; have been for. years, under the treat- 
ment of our best physicians. ‘Your advertisement 
came to my notice, and I procured a bottle of the 
Constitution Water; and, following your direc- 
tions, I have been able to attend to business ever 
since, and at present I am in the enjoyment of 
my former health. I now use no other, medicii 
I assure you it gives me great pleasure to inform 
you of the benefits I have received from the use 
of it, and cheerfully recommend it to all persons 
afflicted with like diseases. Very truly, 
Tomas Bisnop, 
Note Teller Nat. Bank of the Republic. 
Sold by Druggists. 
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STEEL PENS. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
91 JOHN ST.,N.Y. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


HYJOWNS 


LIQUID PAINTS, ROOFING, BOILER COVERINGS, 
Steam Packing, Sheathings, Fire Proof Coatings, Cements. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET AND PRICE LIST. 


H.W.JOHNS M’F’G Co., 87 MAIDEN LANE, N.Y. 














ROYAL 


BAKING | 


Absolutely Pure. 


‘Royal Baking Powder” is sold all over this broad land, from the Lakes of the North tothe Gulfs of the South 
and from the Atlantic to the Pacific seaboard. 
its unquestioned purity, uniform strength, healthfulness, and efficacy. Recommended by the N 

ight or adulterated powders. Sold only in tin cans—all 


Health. Goes third farther than short we' 


The housekeeper’s favorite of every civilized country. 


because of 
¥. Board of 
Grocers. 
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Davis Collamore & Co. 
Have opened their New Store, 


Corner Broadway and 21st Street, 
With a Full Stock of 


| \OHTIVA. GLASS, &c. 


They will continue to balance of stock at old 
** store, 747 Broudway. 


CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 





‘or silver, bears our trade-mark on both case 


“” Gold cases are stamped “ A.W. Co.,” and guarantee 


certificates accompany them, Silver cases are stamp- 
ed “Am. Watch Co., Waltham, Mass., Sterling Silver,” 
and are accompanied by guarantee certificates, kigned 
R. BE. Robbins, Treasurer. The name “Waltham” is 
plainly engraved upon all movements, irrespective of 
other distinguishing marks. . 

Our movements.are frequently taken out of their 
cases and placed in spurious ones, and our cases put 
upon worthless movements of other makers — thus 
vitiating our guarantee, which only covers our com- 
plete watchies. °° ee : 

We have demonstrated by frequent assays that many 
gold and silver cases offered in the market are debased 
Srom 10 to 20 per cent. from the quality they assume to 


“ Eighteen carat” gold, such as the Waltham cases 
are made of, is as nearly pure gold as can be made 
and be durable. It contains 750-1000 of pure gold, and 
250-1000 of alloy. ~~ 

Sterling Silver (English Govt. standard) contains ° 
925-1000 of pure silver, and 75-1000 of alloy. The Wal- | 
tham Watches will always be found up to the standard 
represented. © © : 

For AMERICAN WATCH CO., 


(OF BROOME STREET), 


Broadway, 47th to 48th Streets, 


Visitors to summer resorts returning to their ho: 
via New York, are invited to visit our Wareroces and 
Factory, the largest and most complete establishment 
of its kind in this country or in Europe, devoted ex. 
clusively to the manufactare of 


CARRIAGES 
ROAD WAGONS 


: OF THE BEST CLAss. 


(> Special attention is directed to the fact that all 
carriages made by us are fitted with 


‘bber-Cstnned. A 


Over 1200 sete fing been used by us during th 
past two pein ealng we fo protare +more Sr. 





than by aay-ofher system, t 
ABSOLUTE. SAFETY, 











io nanait dine 
General y for laden, Please be in 
mh Agente, spaiigping direction, ‘Address WM. 8° KI BALL 
: pn New York. CQ., Rochester, N. Y., Peerless Tebaceo Works. 
OTIS BISBEE sattentercker | PATENTS turisere sit: 





sie, N. Y., for Col for Busi and 
for Soeiy, “Opening September 12th.” 


+ D.C. (Estab- 
Inventors 


lished 1857.) Send for Hints to (free). 
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\QUGH THE DARK CONTINENT: 


Or, The Sources of the Nile, Around the Great Lakes of Equatorial Africa, and 
Down the Livingstone River to the Atlantic Ocean. 


By H. M: STANLEY. 


WITH TEN MAPS AND ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY WOODCUTS. 





NOW READY. 
In two handsome octavo volumes, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


‘moMBoTqud Jo eomBApe UI pjos spuvsnoyy, 


CAUTION. 


The narrative of Sraney’s magnificent exploration of the Congo—one of the grandest achieve- 
ments of modern times—is published in two handsome volumes, profusely illustrated with engrav- 


ings from his own sketches, and under the suggestive title, 
story of this brave man’s adventures, the dangers through which he j 
endured, the wonderful discoveries he made, told in his own graphic and energetic 


“Through the Dark Continent.” The 
passed, the sufferings he 
style, reads like 


a chapter of romance, and no one who takes up the book will be willing to lay it down until the 
last page is finished. No book of travels equal to this in interest and importance has been pub- 


lished within the last twenty-five years. 


We regret, therefore, to learn that an attempt is making to impose upon the public.e spurious 
work, purporting to be a narrative of SraNnLey’s achievements and discoveries. It is a and 


incomplete story, 


esting and important details were omitted, which appear in Mr. Stantey’s book, 
necessary to the complete understanding of the great work he has accomplished. 

interests of American readers, we deem it proper to warn the public against attempts 
upon them this garbled and spurious narrative of his. explorations. n 
tinent,” the only genuine and complete account of Srayiey’s achievements, written 
illustrated by his own sketches, is copyrighted and published by Harrer & BrotHens, 


made up from letters necessarily imperfect and fragmentary. Many most inter- 


and which are 
To protect the 
yoo 
“Th the Dark - 
by himself and 
pa will 


arrangement with the author, and sold by subscription agents only. Whoever buys any 
simply waste his money, and cheat himself out of a book which the most censorious of English 
critics pronounce the most charming and fascinating story of travel and adventure produced in 


modern times. 


AGENTS WANTED. 





PustisHep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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“IN HER OWN SPHERE.” 


“Now that Charles Dickens’s letters are being 
gathered from the treasuries of his friends, I 
wish,” writes “ Atlas” in the London World, “ that 
Some collection could also be made of the letters 
not written but received by him; it would be an 
amusing vélume, because his peculiar and exqui- 
4 e — agance of humor seemed to attract the 
: ~ and his friends had the habit of jotting down 

\is unfailing delight any thing quaint or comic 
that they came across. I was riding with him 
one day, when he suddenly woke the echoes with 
. > és his bursts of laughter. On my asking, 
rf re “ = of anticipation, what the joke was, 

rea > rom his pocket a letter just received 
nee arriet Martineau, who was staying at Tyne- 
uth for her health, and who had noted the fol- 
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lowing incident of life in lodgings. In the same 
house as the authoress were sojourning a good- 
natured woman, comfortable in person and in cir- 
cumstance, and not a little vulgar, and, on the 
floor above, a lady in delicate health, of straitened 
income, but of distinguished connections, as she 
proclaimed to the Tynemouth world. As Mrs. A 
below was sitting down one day all alone to her 
mid-day dinner of roast goose, it seemed to the 
good soul that even hér enjoyment of so excel- 
lent a bird would be increased by participation 
with the solitary, sickly, and ill-fed Mrs. B above ; 
she therefore cut some delicate slices from the 
breast and sent them up between two hot plates, 
accompanied by sage and onions and gravy and 
her compliments, by the hands of Betty the maid. 
There was an ominous, an awful, pause of some 
duration, and then Betty came down again, paler, 








with the luncheon untouched between the two hot 
plates, and on the top of them a note, which was 
to this effect, verbatim: ‘Mrs. B will thank Mrs. 
A to disseminate her goose in her own sphere.’ ” 





THE FABLED TOMB OF MOSES. 


ReGarpess of the actual scene of the death of 
the great Hebrew leader and prophet, the Mus- 
sulmans have raised to him a tomb on the west 
side of the river Jordan, which is annually visit- 
ed by thousands of devotees. During several 
days, about the middle of April, fanatical mobs 
camp in and about the ruins of the mosque and 
walls within which is supposed to be the tomb. 
On the approach of fresh bands of pilgrims 
salutes are fired from the mosque with old flint- 
lock guns and pistols. This is answered by the 








A MUSSULMAN PILGRIMAGE TO THE TOMB OF MOSES. 











Arabs or Turks, who beat drum and cymbal as 
they come up, their women generally marching in 
the rear singing, and clapping their hands. Each 
pilgrim discharges his gun in the air on entering 
the gate of the mosque. 

But no one knows where the great prophet 
was buried. In obedience to the Divine com- 
mand, just before his death, Mosks ascended 
Mount Nebo, one of the Pisgah range, whence he 
could overlook the land he was not permitted to 
enter. “I have caused thee to see it with thine 
eyes, but thou shalt not go over thither.” From 
that height he came down no more. “So Mosss 
the servant of the Lord died there in the land of 
Moab, according to the word of the Lord. And 
He buried him in a valley in the land of Moab, 
over against Beth-peor: but no man knoweth of 
his sepulchre unto this day.” 
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EXETER CATHEDRAL. 

Tue earliest religious institution of which we 
have any record as existing in the English town 
of Exeter was a Benedictine monastery dedicated 
to St. Peter. Mention is made of it during the 
reign of ATHELSTAN; and it is probably the same 
establishment to which Wixrrip of Crediton (St. 
BonIFACE) was sent toward the close of the sev- 
enth century, and in which he took his first vows. 
The monastery was much injured by the North- 


men in the tenth and eleventh centuries; and 
when the united sees of Devon and Cornwall 
were removed from Crediton to Exeter, in the 


year 1050, the conventual Chureh of St. Peter was 
taken for the new cathedral. Of this Saxon church, 
which occupied part of the present building, no 
portion remains, Wittram Waretwast (1107- 
1136), the third bishop after the Conquest, com- 
meneed a new edifice, rich in what was then con- 
sidered, as opposed to the simpler Saxon work, 
the “marvellous and sumptuous” architecture of 
the Normans. This cathedral seems to have been 
in progress until the episcopate of Henry Mar- 
SHALL (1194-1206), by whom it is said to have 
been completed “ according to the plan and foun- 
dation which his predecessors had laid.” In the 
course of its erection it had been much injured 
by fire at the time of the siege of Exeter by Ste- 
PHEN in 1136. The portions which remain of this 
Norman cathedral are the two transept towers. 

In the latter half of the thirteenth century Bish- 
op Watter Bronescoms (1258-1280), a native of 
Devonshire, commenced a series of new works, 
which led to the gradual removal of the Norman 
cathedral, and to the erection of the present edi- 
fice. These were in progress from the time of 
Bishop Bronescoms to that of Bishop OLpHaM 
(1270-1519), and the Fabrice Rolls, which are pre- 
served in an uninterrupted series from 1279 to 
1439, enable us to trace the gradual completion 
of many of the works, and to assign them to their 
different periods. . The Lady Chapel was partly 
built during the episcopate of Bishop Brones- 
coms and partly during that of Bishop Quivin, 
who sueceeded him, and who also constructed the 
transepts out of Bishop Waretwast’s Norman 
towers.. The chapels of St. Mary Magdalene and 
of St. Gabriel the Archangel, north and south of 
the Lady Chapel, as well as the foundations of 
the latter, were the work of Bishop Bronescoms, 
Bishop SrarLepon (13806-1326) commenced the 
tower which was completed by his suecessor Bish- 
op Granpisson. The nave and probably the west- 
ern screen and porches were also finished during 
the time of this prelate. From.these dates it will 
be seen that the greater part of the existing ca- 
thedral belongs to the decorated period of Gothic 
architecture. It is, in fact, one of the most in- 
teresting examples of this period- remaining in 
England 

Exeter Cathedral is nost imposing when viewed 
from a considerable distance. The city, in the 
centre of which the great building stands, is lit- 
tle more than one mile in length and breadth, 
and stands upon the hill that rises steeply on the 
left bank of the river Exe. From the meadows 
and other low grounds lying on the right bank of 
that river, including the suburb of St. Thomas’s 
and the neighboring hamlets of Exwick and Al- 


phington, and from the Haven Banks along the 
Exeter Canal, the distant view of the cathedral 
is as fine as those of Lincoln or Durham, chiefly 


owing to its elevated site: and it is well set off 
by the terraced cliff and lines of houses above 
the Quay, and by the masses of foliage that sur- 
round those gray old towers. Still more distant 
prospects of the cathedral and the entire city are 
gained from all the high ground in the 
neighborhood. The finest is perhaps that from 
Waddlesdown, in the parish of Whitstone, about 
four miles from Exeter, embracing the entire est- 
uary of the Exe, the northern border of Dartmoor, 
and a wide fringe of sea, All the distant views 
are the more to be valued from the difficulty of 
\ining any thing like a satisfactory near pros- 
pect. The south side of nave and choir is en- 
tirely hidden by ordinary houses and by the epis- 
copal palace and gardens. The north side, which 
is the one presented in our engraving, is alone 
Ilere there is a considerable space covered 
with green turf, and planted with elm-trees, whose 
spreading branches contrast pleasantly with the 
k masses of stone, and serve to soften the 
ver lines of the building. 
A nearer inspection of the cathedral, while it 
many beautiful and original features of 
somewhat detracts from the general im- 
pression of grandeur, It is interesting and char- 
stic rather than harmonious or sublime as 
building. The west front is reached 
Street, near the antique Guildhall, by 
tak a few steps through Broadgate into the 
cath lvard. At first sight the visitor is struck 
tion of the two great Norman towers, 
¢ hot, as in many other cathedrals, placed 
1 principal facade, but so as to form 
the north and south transepts. In general effect 
t rrangement is better than the ordinary po- 
ition, as the gabled and buttressed pile of the 
front—a fine Gothic composition—is not 
dwarfed by the mighty side towers. The three 
dooyways are much enriched. Round that in the 
centre, within the porch, is a moulding of carved 
foliage which deserves especial admiration. On 
the central boss of the groining is a representa- 
tion of the Crucifixion. The recess within the 
south doorway contains two sculptures, “ The Ap- 
pearance of the Angel to Joseph in a Dream,” 
and “The Adoration of the Shepherds.” Both 
of these have suffered not a little from time, as 
well as the assaults of Cromwe.t’s Puritans. 
The interior effect of the cathedral is gloomy, 
from the absence of transept windows and cross 
lights, the north and south ends being complete- 
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ly blocked up by the side towers. Exception 
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might also be taken to the excessive boldness 
and breadth of the vaulting groins, which tend 
to lessen the height of the roof, But according 
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to the table given in Mr. Ferauson’s History of 
Architecture, it is, after all, 70 feet in height, 
which makes it loftier than Lichfield, Worcester, 
and Wells, and proportionately higher than sev- 
eral of the other English cathedrals. The nave 
is 180 feet long, the entire length of the building 
being 390 feet. The clustered columns of Tur- 
beck marble, contrasting with the lighter stone 
from Silverton and Bere, of which the walls and 
roof are constructed, have a rich and pleasing ef- 
fect. The roof springs from slender shafts 
studded with delicately carved bosses, extending 
to the east end of the choir. The corbels be- 
tween the arches are also exquisitely carved ; the 
recessed arcade over the nave arches, the min- 
strels’ gallery, with its figures of angelic musi- 
cians, and the windows of pure geometrical Gothic 
tracery, are very beautiful. In the choir, which is 
separated from the nave by a fine organ-loft screen 
of three broad stone arches, there is not less ar- 
chitectural grace, with much decorative sculpture 
—a very fine bishop’s throne of carved oak, stalls 
and sedilia of the same, a grand east window of 
stained glass, marble tombs, and other monument- 
al works of art. 

The clock in the north tower of Exeter Cathe- 
dral enjoys a special celebrity of its own. It is 
certain that a time-piece of some kind existed “in 
boreali turre” of the cathedral in the year 1317. 
In all probability it was the same that now re- 
mains. It has two dials, and its construction is 
referred to the time of Epwarp III., when astron- 
omy was in its nonage, and the earth regarded as 
the. central point in the universe. The upper 
disk, which was added in 1760, shows the min- 
utes. The lower disk is divided into three parts, 
the figure of the earth forming the nucleus of the 
innermost circle, that of the sun traversing the 
outer space, that of the moon the intermediate 
one. The sun is stamped with a fleur-de-lis, the 
upper end pointing to the hour of the day, the 
lower to the age of the moon; while the figure of 
the moon is made black on one side and moved by 
clock-work, so as to imitate the varying aspect of 
its inconstant original. It need hardly be said 
that very little of the ancient works remain, A 
door below the clock leads upward to the tower 
in which is hung the “ Peter” bell brought from 
Llandaff by Bishop Courtenay (1478-1486). Ac- 
cording to the records, this bell was “crazed” on 
November 5, 1611, “most probably,” says Mr. 
Hewrrt, “from too violent ringing in commemo- 
ration of the discovery of the Gunpowder Plot,” 
and was recast 1676. Its diameter at the mouth 
is 6 feet 3 inches, its height 4 feet 8 inches, the 
weight 12,500 pounds. It is, of course, never 
rung, but the hours are struck upon it by an 
enormous hammer. 

As in many of the English cathedrals, the an- 
cient decorations and arrangements of Exeter 
were removed or defaced by the “ visitors” of 
Queen Exizapets, who in the summer of 1559 
were appointed to compel the general observ- 
ance of the Protestant formularies. During the 
Commonwealth the cathedral—much of the paint- 
ed glass in which had been destroyed, and which 
had been otherwise defaced—was divided into two 
portions by a brick wall erected upon the site of 
the rood-loft, and also extending across the en- 
trances to the choir aisles. The nave, called 
““West Peter’s,” was delivered over to an Inde- 
pendent preacher named SrvuckE.ey, one of Crom- 
WELL’s chaplains, while a Presbyterian named 
Forp presided in the choir, or “ East Peter's.” 
Both preachers “enjoyed great comfort and 
quiet” until the return of the Stuarts, when 
they were expelled. The chapter-house, during 
this “general eclipse,” had been turned into a 
stable, and the bishop’s palace, the deanery, and 
the canons’ houses into barracks. The partition 
in the cathedral was pulled down, and other im- 
portant restorations were made by Bishop Warp. 

The latest work of restoration upon Exeter 
Cathedral was begun about seven years ago, and 
completed in the latter part of 1877. A new 
reredos, which was at one time the subject of 
litigation on account of its sculptured figures, 
was introduced. Near this stands a handsome 
new stone pulpit. The Lady Chapel has been 
completely restored. This work is interesting 
from its reproducing the exact proportion of col- 
ored glass and grisaille as in the original stained 
windows. In St. Gabriel’s Chapel, which forms 
the eastern termination of the south choir aisle, 
the glass is a memorial of Archdeacon Freeman, 
who labored earnestly for the restoration of the 
cathedral. He had arranged the subjects for the 
window (all relating to the appearances of an- 
gels) which has now been erected as his own me- 
morial, A memorial window for Archdeacon 
BartHoLomew, in the Speke Chantry, has been 
designed from Ary Scuerrer’s “ Christus Conso- 
lator.” The most interesting of these memorial 
windows is one in the south transept, bearing the 
following inscription : 

“This window was placed here by numerous friends 
to the glory of God, and to keep alive the name of 
Joun TayLor CoLeriper, Knight, twenty-three years 
Judge of theQueen’s Bench. Privy Counsellor to Queen 
Vicroria. A sound lawyer. A wise man. Honored 
by all men—loved by the good. He was trained by life 
for death, and by this world for another. Born at Tiv- 
erton July 9, 1790. Deceased at Heath’s Court, Ottery 
St. Mary, February 11, 1876.” 


The window contains full-length figures of Moses, 
Desoran, Nicopemvs, GaMaLieL, King ALFRED, 
and Matrnew Har; and in the predella below, 
under each figure, is a subject in connection with 
it. Mosxs is receiving the tables of the law, AL- 
FRED is appointing his jurymen, and Ha e is of.- 
fering to defend Cuartes I., who declines his as- 
sistance. Lastly, we have to notice the memorial 
to Bishop Patrgson—a pulpit of creamy-tinted 
Mansfield stone. Bishop Parrsson, it should be 
said, was a nephew of Sir Jonn Coxeriper, and 
cousin of the present Lord Cotertmer. He was 
ordained deacon in Exeter Cathedral in Decem- 
ber, 1853, and priest in the September of the 
next year. Immediately after receiving priest's 
orders he went out to the missionary field of the 





Melanesian islands, in which he continued to labor 
till his death. 

The pulpit contains three sculptured panels, 
exhibiting, first, the martyrdom of St. ALBan, 
the first British martyr; secondly, the embarka- 
tion of St. Wiyrrip, or Bonrrace, a native of 
Crediton, who afterward became “the Apostle of 
Germany ;” and thirdly, the placing of the body 
of Bishop Parreson in a canoe by the natives, 
The face of the martyr has been sculptured from 
the latest photograph taken of him, Across his 
chest is carved a palm leaf, with its five nuts, sig- 
nifying, it is supposed, that his death was in 
vengeance for five of the natives killed. The 
pulpit also contains, in the niches between the 
panels, carved figures of St. Pav, St. Jon the 
Baptist, and St. Srepuen. Running round the 
base of the pulpit is a carved legend, “ The noble 
army of martyrs praise Thee ;” and the following 
inscription appears on a small plain panel : 

“This pulpit in pieces here in memory of Joun Co.E- 
riper Parreson, D.D., Missionary Bishop, ordained in 
this Cathedral, Deacon, 25th December, 1853; Priest, 
24th September, 1854. Consecrated Bishop on the 
Feast of St. Marruras, 1861. Killed 20th September, 
1871 F together with two fellow-workers for our Lord, 
at Nukapu, in the South Pacific Ocean, while doing 
wt duty for which he gave up himself and all that he 

The nave has been supplied, by the liberality 
of Chancellor Harrineton, with substantial oak 
stalls for the use of the choir at the Sunday aft- 
ernoon services. By the removal of the walls 
which formerly inclosed the choir, accommoda- 
tion has been found for some hundreds of addi- 
tional worshippers. A vast multitude may now 
take part in the services. 








FUNGI. 

Funai are parasitic flowerless plants, either in 
a strict sense as living upon and drawing their 
nourishment from living, though more common- 
ly languishing, plants and animals, or also as ap- 
propriating the organized matter of dead and de- 
caying animal and vegetable bodies. Those fungi 
which produce rust, smut, mildew, etc., are of the 
first kind; those which produce dry-rot, ete., hold 
a somewhat intermediate place; mushrooms, puff- 
balls, ete., are examples of the second. Fungi 
are consequently not only destitute of any thing 
like foliage, but also of the green matter, or chlo- 
rophyll, which appears to be essential to the for- 
mation of organic out of inorganic matter. They 
all begin (in germination or by offsets) with the 
production of copious filamentous threads or se- 
ries of attenuated cells, like the roots of the fun- 
gus that arises from them, and to a certain extent 
performing the functions of roots: this is termed 
the mycelium, and is the true vegetation of fungi. 
This brief botanical statement suffices to show 
that they are true vegetables in growth and struc- 
ture, and that consequently it is superfluous to 
consider the notions of those who regard them as 
the creatures of chance or of a happy concourse 
of circumstances favorable to their development 
from inorganic elements. 

Though as yet only partially classified, the fun- 
gus family is known to be amazingly prolific, and 
almost cosmopolitan in its diffusion. Itis difficult 
to point out any substance dr any situation where 
conditions exist capable of supporting vegetation 
in which fungi may not be developed. Their 
spores have been detected in the dust of the trade- 
winds, in flakes of snow collected from the air, in 
the mucous surface of the internal organs of ani- 
mals, and in the dejections of cholera, 

As to their use in the economy of creation, one 
of their most important functions is to appropri- 
ate the organized matter of dead and decaying 
animal and vegetable bodies, They thus fulfill 
an office analogous to that of the infusorial ani- 
malcule and of various tribes of inseéts, such as 
maggot-flies, and so have been termed “ scaven- 
gers of nature.” On this point a naturalist has 
observed: “The peculiarity of their agency con- 
sists in their power of suddenly multiplying their 
numbers to a degree which could only be accom- 
plished in a considerable time by any larger be- 
ing; then as suddenly relapsing, without the in- 
tervention of any violent disturbing cause, to their 
former insignificance. A scanty number of mi- 
nute individuals, often not to be detected, are ready 
in a few days or weeks to give birth to myriads, 
which may repress or remove the nuisances re- 
ferred to. When the offal to be removed dimin- 
ishes, then fewer of the spores find soil on which 
to germinate; and when the whole has been con- 
sumed, the legions before so active return to their 
latent state.” 

If our readers have never been struck with the 
cleanliness with which the operations of nature 
are carried on, or have not meditated on the means 
by which this important end is effected, such state- 
ments will give them new views of “the manifold 
wisdom of God,” and enable them to discover the 
beneficent use of objects which in many inspire 
feelings of fear and aversion. 

The toad-stools abhorred by the ignorant are, in 
truth, most useful. By their fermentive and pu- 
trefactive energies they decompose the hardest 
vegetable substances, and thus provide an inex- 
haustible supply of vegetable mould for succeed- 
ing generations, besides destroying those sub- 
stances which, having served their end, need to 
be removed, but are kept under some other form, 
waiting for the plastic touch of the Almighty to 
transform them into some of His endlessly diversi- 
fied cosmical arrangements. 

Fungi being so widely diffused and so power- 
ful in their effects, are the cause of sundry in- 
conveniences, because of which they are evil 
spoken of by those who do not consider 

* All partial evil universal good,” 
and therefore can not say, 
“One truth is clear—whatever is is right.” 

The farmer groans over the mischief to his 
wheat caused by various fungi which attack the 
straw, the leaves and chaff, the flower, the grain. 


poison. 





His dismay increases when a microscopic botan. 
ist, Bauer, informs him that so sminnte are ‘the 
spores of Uredo segetum that the one-hundred-and- 
sixty-thousandth part of a square inch contained 
forty-nine of them, and that one grain of wheat is 
capable of containing four millions of spores, 
And when the most scientific botanists ascribe the 
potato disease to the presence of a fungus, the 
gardener joins the farmer in bewailing their im- 
potency to resist such a pest. Many fungi prey 
on the tissue of living leaves; and from this 
caus< the cultivation of the vine is every where 
precarious, and in Madeira had, a few years ago, 
been almost abandoned, though happily the mis. 
chief is now arrested. 

The careful housewife is sorely tried to find 
her preserves, cheese, or bread mouldy, her beer 
“mothery,” her catchup ropy and offensive, and 
all from the presence of fungi. If,in her dis. 
may, she exclaims, “ But how happens it that a 
cheese is mouldy at its very centre ?” the botan- 
ist may reply : “ The fungous germs floating in the 
air had various opportunities of finding admis. 
sion. They were perhaps deposited on the grass 
the grass was eaten by the cow, and so the germs 
were lodged in the milk; or germs fell upon the 
curd, and there lay dormant till the dampness of 
the cheese brought into action their vegetative 
powers.” 

The wine-merchant, in like manner, experiences 
heavy losses when his casks are wrapped in a fun- 
gus which has drained them of their precious 
contents. In the vaults of the London Docks a 
vinous fungus hangs from the roof like dark wool- 
ly clouds, completely shrouding the brick arches, 
A remarkable instance of this kind is noticed by 
Sir Joseph Banks. He placed in his cellar a 
cask of wine in order that it might ripen. At 
the end of three years he wished to ascertain its 
condition, but found access to the cellar impos- 
sible, owing to something obstructing the opening 
of the door. The door having been cut down, 
the cellar was found to be completely filled with 
a fungous growth of so firm a texture that it re- 
quired an axe for its removal. 

Many of the fungi are repulsive in form and 
color; in not a few the smell is intolerably of- 
fensive ; and, worst of all, the taste is virulently 
poisonous. The mere tasting of some of them 
experimentally has produced contraction of the 
jaws, sickness, pain and heat in the stomach, and 
slight delirium. Bad may go on to worse, and 
the rash inquirer may be afflicted with giddiness, 
debility, loss of sight and recollection, burning 
thirst, vomiting, fainting, and violent gripes. 
Moreover, several hours may elapse before alarm- 
ing symptoms appear, and thus it may be too 
late for the adoption of measures to eliminate the 





SCOTTISH HUMOR. 


Tue current number of the Contemporary Re- 
view contains an interesting article entitled “ The 
Scot,” from the pen-of Professor J. 8. Blackie. 
We quote what he says on the subject of Scottish 
humor: 

“Tt has been alleged that we have no wit; cer- 
tainly we do not deal like the French in eternal 
glittering points; but that the Scot is a man of 
genuine humor and fine perception of rare incon- 
gruities no man that knows him will deny. All 
our foremost men are humorists—Burns, Chal- 
mers, Scott, Carlyle, Wilson, Guthrie, Norman 
Macleod, Aytoun. Our national ballads gleam and 
bicker every where with the most genuine humor. 
How certain writers in the southern half of the 
island should have failed to acknowledge the ex- 
istence of this grand feature in the Scottish men- 
tal physiognomy is to me surprising. Do they 
ignore Scotch humor from stupidity, or from ma- 
lignity, or from both? Or is humor a quality 
‘on which they place no value, and are we to be 
branded a dull, square-pated race of prosers mere- 
ly because we do not exhibit that peculiar species 
of wit in which the English delight? I have no 
objection to their wit; nay, rather, I admire it 
very much; but I am not to be debarred from 
thinking that humor is also a good thing, and 
Caledonian humor a very good thing, with a plain 
right to exist, and to be acknowledged with grat- 
itude as a significant element in the intellectual 
manifestations of the present age. What is wit, 
and what is humor? This question has often 
been argued by young men in debating societies, 
and I will not attempt any formal definition here ; 
only I may remark generally, in the way of con- 
trast, that humor, as distinguished from a sense 
of the ludicrous, which, as Aristotle‘vell observes, 
lies always on the surface, is a quality which pe- 
culiarly belongs to thoughtful minds and to a 
thoughtful people, while wit is more a matter of 
mere smartness of expression. Humor belongs 
to the whole cast of thought, wit to the exhibition 
of individual thoughts and fancies. Wit breaks 
forth in sudden flashes and explosions; humor 
supplies a deep under-current of playful emotion, 
which throws a quiet and pleasant luminousness 
on the sober upper face of thought. But, above 
all, humor—at least Scottish humor—is always 
kindly, genial; wit, often sharp, cold, and bitter. 
Of the two, I consider humor the more enviable 
possession, and it is a singular happiness of us 
Scotsmen that we are so richly endowed with it. 
It is a necessary counterpart to our habit of hard 
thinking. It is our grand redeeming quality, one 
may say, with the world at large; our virtues oth- 
erwise were too severe to be popular. A Scot 
without humor, I confess, is to me rather an of- 
fensive brother. A creature so gray, 80 grave, 
so well adjusted and nicely squared, so solemn in 
every trifle, so exact in every corner, 80 tabula- 
ted, so statistical! Persons of this type, however 
much I may respect them in theory, in fact are 
my aversion. I require an additional glass of 
stout port in order to tolerate them; but they are 
to be found on the banks .of the Thames some- 
times as well as on the Clyde, in speculative Ger- 
mapy as well as in practical Scotland.” 











